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The invasion of Tibet 

Tibet, “roof of the world” and cloud-high Shangri- 
La of James Hilton’s famous novel Lost Horizon, stands 
perched on the crest of the Himalayas 16,000 feet 
above the sea. Its terrain is so difficult that the various 
conquerors of the Mongolian steppes throughout his- 
tory have usually avoided it completely. As a result, 
Tibet has always enjoyed a degree of practical au- 
tonomy under the rule of the Dalai Lama. The details 
of its relationship with China—whether it be called a 
semi-independent state, a protectorate or a suzerainty 
—are by now lost in historical obscurity. Almost over- 
night the relatively unknown little country has become 
a focal point in the conflict between the Communist 
and the anti-Communist world. On October 25, Red 
China’s rulers gave the word and a Communist army 
began a march of “liberation” up Tibet’s mountain 
passes. Shangri-La was no longer a symbol of peace. 
The reason for this aggressive action by Communist 
China lies in her desire to consolidate as much of the 
former Manchu empire as she can. Control of Lhasa, 
the Dalai Lama’s capital, will give the Reds greater 
influence over Mongolia. Lhasa is the Mongol Holy 
City. It will also help to resolve an acute border prob- 
lem in China’s western province of Sikang. Sikang 
lies directly east of Tibet. Its anarchic population has 
afforded protection to numerous anti-Communist Chi- 
nese guerrillas. 


.- and its effect on India 

The effect of the sudden invasion order was to 
put India unequivocally on the spot. India has long 
maintained that Chinese communism is radically dif- 
ferent from the Russian brand, that Red China has 
no aggressive designs on anyone. Now that India is 
confronted with the disappearance of the one buffer 
state between her and Communist China, she is begin- 
ning to change her tune. In fact, as the “liberation” 
progresses there are clear indications of extreme ten- 
sion in India. On November 9 Deputy Prime Minister 
Sardar Patel called upon the Indian people to be ready 
to meet any challenge of foreign aggression along the 
northern frontier. In view of the international situation, 
added Mr. Patel, the invasion of Tibet could start a 
new world war. With Tibet under Communist domi- 
nation, India has every reason to be apprehensive. As 
for the UN, for fear of compromising possible settle- 
ment of the crisis in Korea, no delegation is ready to 
take up the demand of Dr. Hector Castro of El Salva- 
dor to debate the issue there. 


The new Congress 

The final figures on the congressional elections gave 
the Democrats a majority over the Republicans in the 
House of Representatives of 235-199. In 1949 they won 
out by 263-171. This means a Democratic loss of 28 
seats, which is about normal in a midterm election. 
Their loss of five seats in the Senate was proportion- 
ately about the same, but it reduced their majority to 
49-47, That is enough to preserve the right to organ- 
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ize the Senate as the majority party. If two of the 11 
Democratic Senators from States with Republican 
Governors should die or resign, the Governors could 
appoint Republicans and thereby empower their 
Party to wrest control of the Senate from the Demo- 
crats. After Congress is organized, of course, party 
labels will become less significant. What will count 
then will be the support the Truman Administration 
can muster for its legislative program, domestic and 
foreign. Northern and Southern Democrats are united 
on our foreign policy, and in the Senate, at least, they 
will be joined by some Republicans. There will prob 
ably be no more die-hard opposition in the Senate than 
there has been in the past. In the House, the Demo- 
cratic majority will be large enough to override any 
counter-movements which might arise. On domestic 
issues, however, the Fair Deal symbols of civil-rights 
legislation, compulsory health insurance and the Bran- 
nan plan will have even less support than they have 
had in the past. The emphasis will have to shift to 
readying the nation for war anyway, so the changes in 
political complexion may not be too noticeable. Not 
that there isn’t a certain amount of “politics as usual,” 
even in legislating toward a war economy. 


Lame-duck Congress 

On November 27, Congress will reassemble in 
Washington for what promises to be a short and sterile 
session. Asked what he thought the lame-duck Con- 
gress might accomplish, Senator Taft told a large 
press conference, “Adjourn.” There is a good chance 
that it will not do much more. At least one measure 
will have to be considered—unless Congress is pre- 
pared to let rent controls die. They are due to expire 
on December 31. Probably the legislators will vote 
a short extension and reconsider the whole business 
after January 1. On November 14, President Truman 
asked for an excess profits tax to raise an additional $4 
billion, but action on this request may be postponed, 
too. The solemn commitment, made by Congress early 
in the fall, to pass an excess profits tax will likely be 
carried over, on the ground that, so long as it is to be 
made retroactive anyway, it can be more efficiently 
handled by the new Congress. The legislators are no 
doubt aware of the gathering opposition to an excess 
profits tax in business circles. So far, two powerful 
groups have been formed—one headed by Beardsley 
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Rum, and the other representing “growth industries” 
—for the twin purpose of fighting such a tax and secur- 
ing the adoption of a more palatable substitute. There 
is scarcely enough time in the remaining life of the 
81st Congress to listen to all the arguments they are 
prepared to make. So don’t expect much legislative 
activity in Washington unti] the new Congress has 
assembled after the first of the year. 


Labor—the morning after 

Somewhat recovered from their post-election head- 
aches, Jabor leaders have been busy the past two 
weeks analyzing their setback and laying plans for the 
future. There appears to be widespread agreement that 
labor not only failed to rally the white-collar middle 
class, but actually antagonized it. As one thoughtful 
union intellectual said to us: “No group can get any- 
where in this country which gives the impression that 
it is out to dominate the show. By over-emphasizing 
labor issues, especially the Taft-Hartley Act, labor 
gave that impression.” He suggested also that labor 
deepened the impression by the noisy and challenging 
manner in which it campaigned, notably in Ohio. In 
addition to the patent need of cultivating the middle 
class, and the farmers, too, some labor leaders believe 
that they must have more to say in the future about 
the candidates they are expected to support. If it is a 
hard job even in the best of circumstances to deliver 
a solid labor vote—as union spokesmen now concede— 
it is an impossible one when the candidate is machine- 
picked and has no particular appeal to workers. Labor 
must therefore pay more:attention to primary elections. 
Furthermore, some labor leaders are willing to con- 
cede, at least off the record, that they are political ama- 
teurs and have much to learn. They intend to do a lot 
of learning, with past mistakes as a guide, before 1952. 
As a by-product of the election, you can note the end 
of all talk about a labor party in this country. What 
happened in Ohio, where thousands of unionists must 
have voted for Senator Taft, proves that a labor party 
couldn’t even get to first base. 


Does your vote count? 

Less than half the eligible voters of this country 
bother to register and cast their ballots. The reasons 
for this slackness vary from person to person. One 
common excuse is the feeling that “my one vote hardly 
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counts.” Yet in the recent elections three contests were 
so close that they could have been swayed by a few 
hundred people who didn’t vote because they thought 
their votes would “hardly count.” In the First Congres- 
sional District in New York State, normally safe by a 
wide margin for a Republican candidate, Ernest Green- 
wood(D.) was elected to Congress by a plurality of 
129 votes over Rep. W. Kingsland Macy (R.) ina total 
vote of 220,000. In Connecticut, U. S. Senator William 
Benton(D.) nosed out Prescott Bush(R.) by only 
1,464 ina total vote of over 860,000. But the real excite- 
ment was in Michigan’s race for Governor. With 1.9 
million votes cast, former Governor Harry Kelly(R.) 
was first reported to have edged out Governor G. 
Mennen Williams(D.) by about 5,500. Then, as more 
and more errors, detrimental to Mr. Williams, were 
uncovered in the tallies from day to day, Mr. Kelly’s 
lead was gradually shaved down until Mr. Williams 
began to inch ahead. Finally, when the official canvass 
of all 83 Michigan counties was completed, exactly 
one week after the election, it gave Governor Williams 
a lead of 1,152 votes. Mr. Kelly’s spokesman immedi- 
ately announced that he would ask for a recount. 
Before this takes place, the Republican-controlled 
State Canvass Board must certify the winner. The 
newly elected Republican Lieutenant Governor may 
have to be sworn in as acting Governor on January 1, 
awaiting the completion of the recount. By that time 
many non-voters may wish they had gone to the polls. 


Rise in child labor 

From 1934 on, President Roosevelt used frequently 
to cite “the tremendous strides in the elimination of 
child labor” as one of the triumphs of the New Deal. 
Many of us may have got the impression that child 
labor was thereby forever abolished in these United 
States. This was not true. The regulation of the em- 
ployment of children is primarily a responsibility of 
the individual States and is a natural counterpart of 
their irregular school-attendance laws. Moreover, it 
was easier to eliminate child labor when many adults 
were unemployed than it became during and since 
the war. The NCWC issued an important statement 
on March 22, 1945, which recognized that “both State 
and Federal governments have relaxed child-labor 
standards to meet the war emergency” (full text in 
the Catholic Mind, 43:493-96, August, 1945). AmeErIca 
has several times called attention to the resurgence in 
the employment of young children. As of last Sep- 
tember, according to a recent report of the National 
Child Labor Committee, 786,000 children aged 14-15 
were working at part- or full-time jobs. “Employment 
under proper conditions,” it is admitted, “may be harm- 
less—or beneficial—for some boys or girls.” The trouble 
is that very often, especially on large commercial 
farms, the conditions are anything but “proper,” espe- 
cially among migrants. Considerable attention is now 
being given to this social problem in preparation for 
the White House Conference on Children and Youth, 
scheduled for December 3-7, in Washington. 
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Needed: more engineers 

High-school students faced with the perennial ques- 
tion, “What shall I study in college?” might well give 
serious thought to engineering as a profession. In 
addition to personal aptitude, high-school youths and 
their parents have always to consider 1) whether a 
profession offers enough opportunities or is already 
crowded, and 2) whether educational facilities are 
ample. In medicine, the opportunities are there, but 
the educational facilities are highly restricted. In 
engineering, it seems that both the job opportunities 
and the instructional openings are in ample supply. 
Dean S. C. Hollister of the College of Engineering, 
Cornell University, recently made public the results 
of a survey of enrollments in engineering schools. 
Fewer freshmen are studying engineering now than in 
1940. The percentage of high-school graduates who 
elect engineering was 2.7 in 1940, reached a peak of 
5.3 in 1947, and has fallen to 2.2 this year. It must be 
remembered, too, that high-school enrollments are 
rather static now, because they are reflecting the low 
birth-rates of the middle ’thirties. Dr. Hollister figures 
the annual peacetime needs of the country at 20,000 
new engineers. With the build-up of our defense pro- 
gram and of the armed services, at least 30,000 will 
be needed every year. Last year 50,000 engineers were 
graduated. By 1954, without allowing for Selective 
Service, the schools will be graduating only about 
12,400. If these figures are even approximately accu- 
rate, it seems 1) that Selective Service should defer 
all promising engineering students, and 2) that more 
students should take up engineering. Information 
about engineering programs in Catholic colleges and 
universities may be obtained from the NCWC, De- 
partment of Education, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C., or from the Jesuit Educa- 
tional Association, 49 East 84th St., New York 28, New 
York. 


A fine crop year 

So far as the oldest inhabitant can recall, New York- 
ers enjoyed this year the loveliest October ever. If we 
can judge from the Department of Agriculture’s semi- 
final crop survey, the rest of the country also enjoyed 
a golden month. On November 10 the Department re- 
ported that U. S. farm output, helped by fine harvest 
weather, would approach record levels, being sur- 
passed only by the history-making crops of 1946, ’48 
and *49, Wheat was expected to run about 1,010,069,- 
000 bushels, down more than 100 million bushels from 
last year’s bumper crop, but only slightly below the 
ten-year average. Corn—the major livestock feed—will 
exceed the ten-year average of 2,900,932,000 bushels 
by about 200 million bushels. Grain sorghums, sugar 
cane, sugar beets, hops and potatoes are all ahead of 
last year. These bountiful crops provide one of the 
reasons why the Administration, despite advancing 
prices, has been opposed up to now to invoking price 
controls. With enough of life’s necessities to go round— 
and more than enough—it sees no need for all-out eco- 


nomic mobilization. It still hopes, indeed, that the 
operation of normal market laws will reverse the in- 
flationary trend that set in with Korea. The trouble is 
that shortages do exist in other lines, and these short- 
ages tend to boost prices straight across the board. 
Furthermore, abundance is relative. Judged by pre- 
war standards, there ought to be plenty of meat for 
everybody, but actually by next spring there may be 
something like a shortage. The reason is that when 
people have money, they buy more meat than they 
did before. Right now they have the money. In Sep- 
tember, personal income was running at an annual 
rate of $228.3 billion—the highest rate in our history. 
Only stiff tax and savings programs, plus abundant 
supplies of goods, can keep that kind of money within 
bounds. 


Deficient steel capacity 

For the past six years Government economists have 
been criticizing the steel industry for not expanding 
productive capacity in line with the nation’s industrial 
growth. To all these criticisms the industry has re- 
sponded with vigorous and heated denials. Until very 
recently Mr. Average Citizen was probably inclined— 
assisted by pro-industry editorials in the metropolitan 
press—to write off the whole controversy as another 
unfortunate example of bureaucratic meddling in the 
affairs of private enterprise. In the wake of some very 
pungent remarks by General Motors president Charles 
E. Wilson—to the American Society for Metals two 
weeks ago in Chicago—Mr. A. C. may now be disposed 
to reconsider his judgment. Noting the presence of 
Edward L. Ryerson, Inland Steel’s chairman of the 
board, on the speakers’ platform, Mr. Wilson added 
a few pertinent off-the-cuff remarks to his prepared 
address. He charged that the steel industry “didn’t 
have enough confidence . . . in our country and its 
growth.” It had made a “big error,” he asserted, in its 
wartime planning for future steel requirements. He 
observed that whereas oil capacity had increased thirty 
times over the past half-century, electrical output 
seventy times and automobiles 2,000 times, steel had 
upped capacity only eight times. “I would say to Mr. 
Ryerson and his friends,” Mr. Wilson sharply con- 
cluded, “to .. . go ahead with the country.” After that 
searing blast from a source altogether unimpeachable, 
some of the embattled bureaucrats are clearly entitled 
to take a bow. And maybe Congressman Celler, chair- 
man of the House Judiciary Committee, has something 
after all when he claims that U.S. Steel “has stifled 
competition and expansion of capacity by its policies 
of domination.” 


Uranium and the color bar 

Africa needs a new and constructive policy of eco- 
nomic development, improved social structure, open- 
ing-up of resettlement possibilities and non-discrimi- 
natory race relations. The United States should use 
all legitimate pressure to persuade the European 
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Powers operating in Africa to work towards these 
ends. Communist activities in tropical Africa should 
jolt us into a realization of the urgent need for action. 
Rev. Joseph van Wing, S.J., well-known expert on 
Africa, declared in a recent address to the Belgian 
Royal Colonial Institute that the Communist threat 
to the Belgian Congo is real. Communism, he said, 
has a strong foothold in the cities, with agents en- 
trenched in political administration and in private 
firms. “It is known,” said Fr. van Wing, according to 
Religious News Service, “that native Communist shock 
troops have already been organized to sabotage the 
uranium mines at Shinkolobwe, should the need arise.” 
He advocated a lowering of the “color bar” and ex- 
treme vigilance on the part of the Western Powers 
as the two most successful methods of combating the 
Communist threat. “But,” he added, “both are doomed 
to fail unless they are accompanied by a new, revolu- 
tionary social policy” which will equalize wages and 
abolish artificial race barriers. These proposals may 
sound “shocking” to many people, but a triumphant 
world communism mobilizing native African national- 
ism and resentments against white exploiters will pro- 
vide a much greater shock—when it is too late. Mr. 
George K. Kennan, until last July policy-maker in the 
State Department, recently completed an extensive 
survey journey to Latin America and Africa. We hope 
he will come up with some realistic proposals, in line 
with the Gray report’s suggestions for the vast expan- 
sion of the Point Four Program. And we hope, too, 
that Congress will give them immediate attention. 


Giving point to Point Four 

Among the recommendations of the Gray report 
which call for speedy discussion and action, none is 
more pressing than the two-pronged proposal for deal- 
ing with scarce minerals and commodities. In the five 
months since the outbreak of the war in Korea, the 
scramble to stockpile such critical items as tin, rubber 
and wool has sent prices skyrocketing. Tin has gone 
from 76 cents to $1.55 a pound, wool from $1.75 to 
$2.50, lead from 11% cents to 174 cents, and rubber 
from 28% cents to §3 cents. As a result, the cost of the 
war has been inordinately increased. Furthermore, 
this price stampede in basic raw materials has placed 
severe pressure on some of our European friends and 
now threatens to disrupt their delicately balanced 
economies. Higher prices for raw materials mean higher 
prices for their manufactured goods. This process be- 
gets inflation at home and makes it increasingly diff- 
cult for them to sell abroad. The Gray report suggests 
that some form of international collaboration, by which 
scarce commodities can be channeled in an orderly 
way to where they are most needed, should be worked 
out at once. Though no specific plan is advanced, a 
new version of the Production and Resources Board. 
which worked well for Britain and the United States 
during World War II, is indicated. Dividing up scarcity, 
however, is not enough. Efforts ought to be made to 
expand production as quickly as possible. To this 


end the Gray report recommends that the Point Four 
Program be largely directed, since many of the min- 
erals and commodities in short supply come from the 
so-called underdeveloped countries. In that way we 
shall be doubly effective in opposing communism. At 
one and the same time we shall be relieving the mate- 
rial distress of the backward countries, on which com- 
munism feeds, and building up our own badly needed 
sources of supply. That adds up to an excellent pro- 
posal, both from the standpoint of the national econ- 
omy and our national defense. 


Pegler suppressed 
In its November 14 editions, the New York Post 
sensationally revealed that the King Features Syndi- 
cate had killed Westbrook Pegler’s column on the 
unsuccessful attempt to assassinate President Truman 
at Blair House. According to the Post, King Features 
distributed the column on Tuesday, November 7, but 
later ordered it “killed.” In the suppressed column, 
a copy of which fell into the hands of the New York 
evening tabloid, Pegler is quoted as advocating the 
assassination of Joseph Stalin, but expressing the opin- 
ion that the time had not yet come to rub out Presi- 
dent Truman. 
As to Harry S. Truman, at the present stage of the 
game, I am willing to settle for the impudence, 
the scare and the reminder of the scene at Blair 
House. 
Pegler argued that the many editorial expressions of 
sympathy for the President were mendacious and 
hypocritical. 
I hope this will be a lesson to Truman and the 
anonymous, eye-rolling disembodied hypocrites of 
the editorial page who have been croaking that 
the nation will view this dastardly resort to an- 
archy with shock and horror. 

If it takes this to remind us that no President is 
a holy person, the cost is great but the result is 
worth it... 

I wasn’t shocked, I wasn’t horrified and I be- 
lieve that most of those who said and wrote that 
they were, were liars. 

The noted columnist wasn’t horrified, because the 
President had invited the violence by his alliance with 
organized labor. 
Any man who throws in with traitors and gorillas 
against the loyal, law-abiding people of the 
United States is asking for the same kind of treat- 
ment and is getting off easy when his guards take 
the rap. 
So far as the Post could ascertain, this is the first time 
that Pegler’s column was killed on a nation-wide scale, 
although on several occasions its New York outlet, the 
Hearst Journal-American, has dropped it. The last 
time was on August 3, when Pegler urged that the 
United States concede defeat in Korea and get out as 
fast as it could. This latest incident in the Pegler 
career will explain to our readers why we have al- 
ways been something less than enthusiastic about the 
gentleman’s column. 
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It was my good fortune to be present, both as observer 
and participant, at the 23rd annual conference of the 
Catholic Association for International Peace, in Wash- 
ington, November 11-12. 

This Association has to its credit 45 “reports” (in 
booklet form) on all the great foreign-affairs issues 
as they have arisen, innumerable “statements” made 
to the press, sent to important figures in diplomatic 
life, and lately to delegates to the United Nations, 
and very many personal contacts with those who 
make foreign policy both here and abroad. It also 
supplies study-club groups and other like-minded 
people with information, outlines and advice. And it 
has done all this on a shoestring. 

At its annual conferences, the CAIP brings its mem- 
bers together for panel discussions on current burn- 
ing issues, and invites others to take part from nearby 
colleges. It has been noted, at least in recent years, 
for the excellent practice of having the formal papers 
short and snappy, and the general discussion from 
the floor long and sometimes heated. 

This year’s conference was no exception. In fact, 
I think it ranks among the best I have attended, and 
| have attended nearly all. We were fortunate in 
having among the speakers Catholic men and women 
who have a long and intimate acquaintance with our 
foreign service, the United Nations and Pan-American 
affairs. Another welcome feature was an enthusiastic 
group of students, principally from Catholic Univer- 
sity and the women’s colleges of the area. 

New criteria for membership in the United Nations, 
freedom of communications everywhere, the attitudes 
and actions of the USSR, sources of unity and disunity 
in the West, possible amendments to the Charter of 
the UN were some of the questions discussed at the 
conference. Even some veterans of foreign affairs 
freely declared afterward that they had derived much 
information and enlightenment from it. 


The members of the CAIP are naturally interna- 
tional-minded, strong supporters of the UN, differing 
only on the nature and timing of necessary amend- 
ments to its Charter, inclined to be realistic and opti- 
mistic at the same time, patriotic but not chauvinistic. 
The only regret that all expressed was that the CAIP 
does not get the support in membership and subsidies 
which it so richly deserves, especially in these days 
of international crisis, when it is so important for 
Christian principles to prevail. 

The younger people deserve special mention. They 
were well informed and, when they overcame their 
initial shyness, very articulate and much advanced 
over their elders on the issue of world order. It is 
good to know our Catholic colleges are doing so much 
real thinking on world affairs. WiLFrip Parsons 


A Canadian correspondent writes us that “there has 
been a whispering campaign in Europe against the 
truth of the revelations [at Fatima], especially as re- 
gards Russia . . .” During a visit to Fatima last summer 
he interviewed the Bishop of Leiria (in whose diocese 
Fatima is) and Canon Joseph Galamba, who has 
studied the revelations for many years. Canon Gal- 
amba has since informed our correspondent that an 
authorized spokesman for the Papal Nuncio at Lisbon 
said that “there was no question concerning the truth 
of the prophecy regarding Russia made to Lucy on 
July 13, 1917.” 

» In the article on Fatima in Supplement II of the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, published a few months ago, 
Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J., discussing the revelations 
about Russia, says parenthetically: “During the actual 
war [World War II] the ‘world’ was in fact substituted 
for ‘Russia’ in published documents, because of Portu- 
guese neutrality; but the true meaning is now re- 
placed.” 

» Judge Charles Fahy of the U.S. Court of Appeals 
was elected president of the Catholic Association for 
International Peace at the organization’s convention 
in Washington, Nov. 11-12. Judge Fahy, a graduate 
of Georgetown University Law School, is a former 
U. S. Solicitor General and a former U. S. member of 
the Legal Committee of the UN General Assembly. 
... The CAIP is publishing a 48-page booklet, The 
Pope Speaks on Peace, made up of excerpts from 
papal pronouncements, 1944-48 (CAIP, 1312 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Washington 5, D.C. ) 

» One third of the Catholic priests in Korea are mis- 
sing, according to an NC radio report from Seoul, 
Nov. 9. Bishop Benedict Sauer, O.S.B., Administrator 
Apostolic of Kanko, and ten priests are dead. Two 
bishops (Most. Rev. Patrick J. Byrne, M.M., Apostolic 
Delegate to Korea, and Most Rev. Francis Hong, Vicar 
Apostolic of Pyongyang), two Apostolic Prefects and 
some 70 priests are still prisoners of the Reds. Two 
Korean Sisters were killed by the Reds and one gravely 
wounded. Twenty-five Brothers and 20 Sisters of the 
Benedictine Order are missing. Apart from army chap- 
lains, only three priests remain in Pyongyang Vicariate. 
which counted 28,000 Catholics before the war. 

» As a footnote to Auleen Eberhardt’s article in last 
week’s America, “The Christ Child’s place in Christ- 
mas,” we can report that the Springfield, Ohio, Cham- 
ber of Commerce is sponsoring a Christmas parade 
depicting the Nativity story. Floats will be entered by 
churches and religious organizations. And in St. Paul, 
Minn., the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine is put- 
ting on a campaign by means of posters and highway 
billboards to remind people of the religious signifi- 
cance of the Feast of Christmas. C. K. 
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China hitched to the Soviet star 


On November 8 the Security Council addressed its 
invitation to the Peiping regime to discuss, in the 
peaceful atmosphere of Lake Success, the question of 
Chinese intervention in the Korean war. The boorish 
reply of Chou En-lai, Red China’s Foreign Minister, 
makes it evident that Communist China’s foreign pol- 
icy is inextricably tied up with that of the USSR. 

Chou’s retort to the well-intentioned, peace-seeking 
invitation was based on the premise that the Security 
Council is an illegal body because it has presumed to 
function without a representative of Communist 
China. Its authorization to repress aggression in 
Korea, therefore, was from the very beginning “ille- 
gal.” Red China will send representatives to the UN, 
but only to air her own charges of aggression against 
the United States. 

The entire blame for this sorry spectacle of defiance 
of the UN should not be laid at the door of the Chi- 
nese Communists. There is enough evidence that Sta- 
lin is once again pulling the strings while the puppet 
jumps. The fact that Chou’s reply merely parrots the 
obvious propaganda talks of Jacob A. Malik before the 
Security Council indicates extensive coaching behind 
the scenes. Proof is mounting—including proof that 
China’s interests are suffering—to show that the Peiping 
regime is not acting on its own. 

1. The already close relationship between the Soviet 
Union and Red China, as determined by the Sino- 
Soviet treaty of last February (see AM., 3/4, p. 637), 
has been made tighter by Chinese intervention in 
Korea. Defiance of the UN has increased Red China’s 
dependence on the Soviet Union, diplomatically, mili- 
tarily and economically. Yet China’s most advantage- 
ous trading pact has been with the West. By going 
to the aid of the North Koreans the Peiping regime 
risks new trade restrictions and boycotts on exports. 

2. One possible explanation for the Chinese inter- 
vention in Korea is her concern for the safety of the 
essential hydro-electric plants on the Yalu River. Yet 
no amount of intervention on her part can protect 
those plants from devastating air attack, The longer 
Red China persists in intervening, the more she lays 
herself open to retaliation by bombing throughout 
Manchuria, the country’s industrial center. 

3. After conducting a campaign, principally through 
the Russian delegate, to displace the Chinese Nation- 
alist representatives in the UN, Red China has jeopar- 
dized its case for admission in their stead by taking up 
arms against the organization. 

4. Red China had a friend in India. The parallel 
aggression in Tibet has succeeded in irritating Pandit 
Nehru, India’s Prime Minister and champion of Com- 
munist China’s cause in the UN. 

5. When the Communists took over in Peiping they 
announced to the world that they wished to establish 
trade and diplomatic relations with all foreign coun- 
tries on an equal basis of mutual benefit. Subsequent 
events have belied their intentions. What has made 
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the difference? The thousands of Soviet military, dip- 
lomatic and economic advisers who have flooded the 
country since Mao’s visit to Moscow last January? 

6. The armaments with which the Red Chinese 
forces are equipped in Korea provide the most damn- 
ing evidence of all that the Peiping regime is not 
acting alone. Soviet tanks, artillery and planes do not 
grow on Chinese farmland. 


These considerations scotch the assumption that 
Mao would not play Stalin’s game in Korea. Mao 
would never send men over the Manchurian border 
and pile up large reserve forces behind them without 
a definite pledge of Russian support. 


In the meantime the actions of the UN Security 
Council present a strange incongruity. Last June the 
aggression by North Korea provoked an immediate 
response. On June 25, the very day of the attack, 
the aggression was condemned. Two days later a 
resolution was adopted commissioning a UN army 
to put down the aggression. As this issue of AMERICA 
goes to press, it is almost two weeks since General 
MacArthur’s communiqué relayed the facts of “one of 
the most offensive acts of international lawlessness of 
historic record.” The Security Council has thus far 
done nothing but invite Red China to explain. 

During the last few weeks there has been a fast- 
growing conviction in the secular press that the only 
way to prevent the Korean war from spreading is 
hard-headed business talk, not with the puppet but 
with the puppet manipulator. William Philip Simms, 
for 30 years foreign editor of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, editorialized in the New York World- 
Telegram on November 10: 

Russia is the real instigator of the world-wide 

plot against America and the other democratic 

nations. Until we have an understanding with 

Russia—not with Red Korea, Red China or any 

other mere Soviet agent—this disastrous business 

will go on. ... We should stop pretending that we 
don’t know what Russia is up to. We should make 

it absolutely plain that we do know and that we 

won't tolerate it forever. 

The first step of the Security Council should have 
been to condemn Red China as an aggressor. It should 
have been accompanied by an equally strong note to 
Moscow demanding that Russia, too, join in the con- 
demnation. Failing the withdrawal of Red Chinese 
troops from Korea, the UN would be within its rights 
in branding both Mao and Stalin as aggressors and 
threatening expulsion of Soviet Russia from the world 


organization. 
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Such a policy would bring us face-to-face with the 
gravest decision we have ever had to make. We do 
not want war, and are not ready for it. If war is forced 
upon us, we shall have no choice. God grant that the 
Chinese Communists may see that they will lose 
nothing they now have by averting it. 


Verdict of the people 


An American scholar some time ago remarked that we 
hold periodic elections in the United States to get 
a popular verdict on public issues—and then spend 
the next six months trying to figure out exactly what 
the people have decided. 

The one indisputable fact about our November 7 
elections is that out of a total of some 39.73 million 
votes for candidates of the two major parties, the 
Republicans garnered over 21 million (or 58 per cent) 
and the Democrats 18.6 million (or 46 per cent). As 
a result of this decisive plurality, Republicans dis- 
placed five Democratic U. S. Senators, 28 Democratic 
members of the U. S. House of Representatives, seven 
Democratic State Governors and many other State and 
local office-holders. 

Why did the voters swing to the Republicans? 

Everyone seems to agree that the unhappy posture 
of the United States in world affairs cost the Demo- 
crats hundreds of thousands of votes. Some voters, 
without exactly blaming it all on the Truman Admin- 
istration, no doubt felt vaguely that with things so 
had, the Democrats could certainly be improved upon. 
Others, of course, directly blamed the Democrats for 
all our woes. 

That foreign policy loomed large in the elections 
was rather clear in Illinois, where Senator Lucas lost 
out. Although he is the majority leader, he had not 
identified himself with the Administration on the 
most controversial domestic issues, such as the Taft- 
Hartley Act and compulsory health insurance. He cam- 
paigned mostly on foreign policy. 

It seems to have been the same with the Communist 
issue. The Democrats were unquestionably on the de- 
fensive here, too. No one knows how much credence 
the voters put in Senator McCarthy’s charges. But the 
feeling was pretty widespread that the Republicans 
were at least more anti-Communist than the Demo- 
crats. The decisive defeat of Senator Tydings (D., Md.) 
seems definitely to have been a rebuke for his weak 
chairmanship of the subcommittee investigating the 
McCarthy charges. 

In many cases, however, the personalities of the 
candidates and local issues affected the results. For 
example, Senator McMahon (D., Conn.) won handily, 
whereas his colleague, Senator Benton, running for 
an unexpired term, barely squeaked by with only 1,464 
votes to spare, and Democratic Gov. Bowles didn’t 
even do that. Senator Lehman (D., N. Y.) was re- 
elected by over 250,000 votes, although he had con- 
gratulated Alger Hiss (after his first investigation, be- 
fore he was indicted) and had voted against the Mc- 
Carran anti-Communist bill. His opponent, however, 


was a rather weak candidate for the United States 
Senate. 

In Chicago, the publicity given to “the world’s 
wealthiest cop,” the Democratic candidate for sheriff, 
by Senator Kefauver’s crime-investigating committee 
hurt the Democrats. In New York City, the three- 
cornered mayoralty race occasioned a million split 
tickets, which didn’t help the Democrats. 

The effect of the elections, in general, should be to 
draw the two parties closer together. Though “isola- 
tionism” or “nationalism” may have revived in a few 
places, such as Illinois, this cannot be said of most 
Republican victories. What the country wants, at least 
in the North, is moderate progressivism, as represented 
by men of character, intelligence and force. 

The country is no longer satisfied with representa- 
tives who are either too progressive, or too inclined 
to let glamorous policies make up for personal medi- 
ocrity. In not a few places, the voters turned away 
from candidates who engaged in purely personal vilifi- 
cation. This is a good sign, and a warning that politi- 
cians are not likely to ignore in the future. 


The Jean Muir case again 


In an article entitled “What Mother Aldrich Might 
Have Said,” in the November issue of Fortune, Lewis 
Galantiére reads big business a homily on the necessity 
of impressing the American public with the business- 
man’s dedication to high moral standards. Unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Galantiére chose, as the leading text for 
his homily, the action of the General Foods Corpora- 
tion last August 27 in dropping actress Jean Muir from 
its television show, The Aldrich Family, after protests 
had been received alleging her connection with vari- 
ous Communist fronts (see AM. 9/16, p. 618). 

General Foods, it will be recalled, canceled the 
premiére of the show at a few hours’ notice. Later, 
it dropped Miss Muir permanently from the show, 
paying her in full for her eighteen-weeks’ contract. 
The corporation explained that the protests had made 
Miss Muir a “controversial personality,” and one, 
therefore, not calculated to render their products 
acceptable to the public. 

Mr. Galantiére’s article is very unflattering to Gen- 
eral Foods. This multi-million-dollar concern, it would 
appear, was so panicked by “about a dozen letters and 
fifteen or twenty phone calls” that it tossed the Bill 
of Rights out of the window and fired Jean Muir at 
a moment's notice. What the corporation should have 
done, thinks Mr. Galantiére, was to have gone on with 
the show, prefacing it by a statement that it would 
not be “bullied or blackmailed” into causing “irrepara- 
ble harm” to an employe, and that meantime it was 
keeping an open mind, pending an inquiry into Miss 
Muir's alleged Communist-front associations. 

As a clue to the openness of Mr. Galantiére’s mind 
we may note that Miss Muir’s accusers are “busy- 
bodies,” “informers” and “bigots.” The “busy-bodies,” 
“bigots,” etc., says Mr. Galantiére, were defeated in 
this case and “have crawled.” He does not document 
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this statement. To date, he asserts, no one has con- 
troverted Jean Muir’s denial of her affiliations with 
the Communist fronts named in Red Channels. Coun- 
terattack does just that, in its November 10 issue, 
and adds more fronts for good measure. Let us do 
what Mr. Galantiére has failed to do, and hear both 
sides. 

1. Congress of American Women: Miss Muir stated 
on August 28 last that she had been a member of the 
Congress “for about six months—from three to six years. 
ago,” but later became suspicious of it and resigned. 
Counterattack states that her name was on the Con- 
gress’ letterheads as a vice president in 1948 and 1949. 

2. The Negro Quarterly: Miss Muir said: “I was never 
a subscriber nor member of the staff.” Counterattack 
claims that “the official incorporation papers of the 
Negro Publication Society of America (publishers of 
The Negro Quarterly), filed on October 28, 1941, 
listed Jean Muir as a director of the corporation.” 

3. Progressive Citizens of America: Since this or- 
ganization was for Henry Wallace, said Miss Muir, 
“it stands to reason that I would not be a member.” 
Says Counterattack: “The official list of delegates to 
this front’s 1947 convention contains the name of Jean 
Muir and describes her as a member of the N. Y. State 
Board of the PCA.” 

We do not think that Fortune has done the public 
any service in publishing an article that so glibly 
brands those who protested Miss Muir's appearance 
as “bigots” and “informers.” Mr. Galantiére seems to 
admit that it would be proper for General Foods to 
refuse employment to Communist sympathizers. That 
being so, Miss Muir’s record becomes very pertinent 
to the case. Thus far we have Miss Muir's denials as 
against the documentation of Red Channels and Coun- 
terattack. Mr. Galantiére has, on what grounds we 
know not, brushed off these accusations. We, in emu- 
lation of that fairness which he urged on General 
Foods, are willing to hear a more thorough discussion 
of the case. 


The Gray report 

The publication on November 13 of the “Report to 
the President on Foreign Economic Policies,” submit- 
ted by former Assistant Secretary of the Army Gordon 
Gray, came at an opportune moment. With a new 
Congress convening in January, the report will proba- 
bly go a long way toward preserving continuity in 
our foreign policy. Several important Republican 
Senators, fresh from election victories, have already 
given the country assurances that they anticipate no 
attempt to lay the axe to our foreign-aid programs. 
The Gray report will help, we feel sure, to channel 
discussion along constructive lines. 

Why did President Truman ask Mr. Gray last March 
to make this study? The purpose was to bring into 
focus our many-sided foreign economic programs and 
the economic phases of our political and military-aid 
programs, so that we could view them as a unified 
system. Mr. Gray has succeeded admirably in showing 
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how the various parts of our foreign economic policies 
are related to one another. The problem is that of 
“orchestrating” them through continual adjustments 
and adaptations to changing circumstances. The basic 
policies themselves—economic, political, military and 
informational—have been agreed to; the report is con- 
cerned only with their economic implementation. 

People who read only headlines have probably got 
the impression that the main idea in the report is, 
simply, “foreign aid needed for three more years.” 
This sounds as if the 1952 terminal date for the 
Marshall Plan had been abandoned. 

What the report envisages is the shift in emphasis 
from the mainly economic and political objectives of 
ERP to the military objectives of the Military Assist- 
ance Program. As soon as the economies of Western 
Europe were redirected towards greatly expanded pro- 
duction of armaments, the objectives of ERP began to 
be merged into the objectives of MAP. The former has 
succeeded in restoring the economies to a point where 
the burden of defense production can be added to that 
of normal peacetime production, though not without 
outside aid. The requirements of purely economic aid 
under ERP “should be substantially less” than we 
spent this year. 

The report makes no effort to estimate how much 
aid we shall have to supply in order to enable Western 
Europe to carry its new defense burdens. It lays down 
this general principle: 

Thus our undertakings in the field of foreign aid 

must be based upon a careful assessment of the 

competing demands on our limited resources, and 
of the relative importance and usefulness of the 
demands to our objectives. Such programs must 
be supplementary to leadership on a_ broader 
plane, encompassing effective economic, political 
and informational policies, as well as military 
protection. 
Rearmament, here and abroad, will transform post- 
war patterns of international trade. We will be buying 
more civilian goods, and hence spending more dollars, 
abroad. The countries of Western Europe will face 
a similar problem of increased imports, and at infla- 
tionary prices. If they devote more and more of their 
productive capacity to armaments, they will naturally 
not be able to export enough to offset these increased 
imports. Moreover, they cannot make up the differ- 
ence by lowering their living standards any further. 
They will need outside aid. We can help by letting 
them use our dollars to buy outside the United States, 
and thus reduce our inflationary pressures, too. 

In all this we must never forget that our “military 
programs are entirely defensive.” In the economic and 
social field “the free nations must maintain the offen- 
sive.” This is especially true regarding backward areas. 
We deal with this topic separately (see p. 218 of this 
issue ). 

The Gray report, which of necessity goes into con- 
siderable detail on highly technical matters, has laid 
the foundation for the decisions the new Congress 
must make. That it should receive careful study and 
discussion goes without saying. 
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Secular Institutes: 
a new apostolate 





John J. O’Connor 





D AY AFTER DAY, week after week, the reports roll 
in: “Leaders of Religious Orders Sentenced in Czech- 
oslovakia,” “Monasteries Taken Over by Government,” 
“Seminaries Closed,” “Religious Education Curtailed,” 
“Missionaries Killed.” From East and West, from all 
the countries over which the banner of the Hammer 
and Sickle flies, comes the news, in the daily press, in 
religious journals, by word of mouth from refugees. 


Religious persecution is not new, of course. In the 
past few centuries alone, similar reports have come 
from England, from France and from other Western 
countries. And in our own day Nazi Germany, too, 
jailed priests and ministers, and expropriated religious 
property. Never before in modern history, however, 
has the threat to the faithful loomed so large and from 
so many quarters of the globe. 


But history repeats itself in more ways than one. In 
past centuries when the faith was menaced, the danger 
only intensified the zeal of believers, both in the perse- 
cuted countries and in other lands. Today, when the 
work of priests and religious in so many places is 
handicapped, laymen of all nations are more and more 
inspired to carry on a special apostolate in a special 
manner. To meet the present-day needs, the Holy 
Father has given official recognition to the apostolate 
of the lay foundations called Secular Institutes. 

A Secular Institute is a society whose members bind 
themselves by a private vow, oath or act of consecra- 
tion to seek spiritual perfection by practising the 
evangelical counsels of poverty, chastity and obedi- 
ence, and by carrying on some form of the apostolate 
in the world. Members do not wear a religious garb, 
nor are they obliged to share a common life under one 
roof, although some do. Separate organizations have 
been established for men and women. All those taking 
part in the apostolate dedicate themselves for life to 
the work of spreading the Kingdom of God in their 
daily contacts with people of all races, nationalities 
and creeds, in offices, factories, hospitals, libraries or 
classrooms. 

More than a hundred such institutes are now flour- 
ishing in various parts of the world. Some are awaiting 
official approval by the Holy See; others are still in 
process of formation. According to recent press reports, 
the most famous of all these lay institutes, Opus Dei, 
received fina] pontifical approval on June 16, 1950, the 
feast of the Sacred Heart. Through this approval a 
new vocation is now officially open to the laity of all 
nations. 

Although the institutes are of special value as an 
instrument to meet today’s spiritual crisis, the newly 





The Catholic Church has from time to time approved 
new techniques to meet special conditions. Secular 
Institutes offer to zealous lay-people an instrument to 
deal with the problems peculiar to our age. John J. 
O'Connor, who traces their history and activities, is 
Professor of History at Georgetown University’s 
School of Foreign Service. 


recognized Opus Dei, which has as its specific aim 
the Christianization of professional life, was founded 
as early as 1928, by Msgr. José Maria Escriva de 
Balaguer, in Madrid. Another, of French inspiration, 
was initiated at Venasque in 1932 and still others were 
in operation in the ’twenties and ’thirties. The seculari- 
zation of modern life, the fruits of which we are eating 
so bitterly today, was early evident to the founders of 
these organizations. 

Since it is the aim of the members of the institutes 
to re-Christianize the world, and there are many 
groups and strata to be reached, the various organiza- 
tions are, of course, made up of men or women who 
wish to work with particular groups in a particular 
manner. At Venasque, for example, a small number of 
Carmelite tertiaries took over a half-ruined monastery, 
restored it and established an institute for women. The 
majority of the members are teachers, social workers 
and nurses. A two-year training period at the mother 
house is required. The institute is not obligated to its 
members until, having returned to the world, they 
have completed one full year of active apostolate. If 
the members persevere, the institute accepts them as 
its responsibility through illness, unemployment and 
old age. 

Another French institute, La Charité, founded in 
1934 for the purpose of “loving God together and liv- 
ing the Gospels,” is characterized by a common life 
and has no specialization of the apostolate. Members 
can come from, and work with, any social group. Six- 
teen women are divided into four teams, each with 
its own community life. Every member has her own 
job in the world and seeks to exercise her influence in 
her particular environment. After a three-year period 
of probation, if the group thinks a candidate has a 
vocation, she must give everything she possesses to 
the poor, or to any beneficiary except La Charité. In 
the institute everything is held in common. Salaries 
are put into a common fund; any surplus is given to 
the poor. Decisions are reached by the whole group. 
Members attend Mass together and devote an hour 
to meditation on the Gospels. 


In the labor field is the Mission de France Feminine, 
founded to assist the priests who carry on a special 
apostolic work as laborers among the factory people. 
Postulancy consists in getting a job in a factory and 
experiencing for one year the harsh demands of a 
worker’s life. Several times a week the members come 
together for instruction, prayer and discussion. After 
the probationary period they live in small groups or 
teams in neighborhoods where there is a priest-worker. 
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Of special interest, perhaps, is the institute called 
Missionary Workers of Our Lady Immaculate, founded 
in Paris by a Jocist chaplain about three years ago. 
This group carries on its work among the prostitutes 
of the city, of whom there are about fifty thousand. 
The spirituality of this institute is based on the Little 
Flower’s Act of Consecration. Members dress as lay 
persons, live in small groups or teams, and have a 
house in the country to which they are able to go for 
rest or prayer. 

In Italy, too, and in Germany, the institutes are 
active. One Italian institute, the Pious Union of Jesus 
Crucified and of Mary Immaculate, was begun under 
the inspiration of—and is still associated with—the in- 
stitute of the Brothers of the Christian Schools. A 
German institute, Katholisches Familienwerk, has been 
founded by Marga Muller for the purpose of improv- 
ing Catholic family life. The active group consists of 
about thirty qualified and interested persons. A Rule 
is still under consideration. Another German institute 
is Venio House, founded in 1925 for professional 
people. Some forty members live a common life in a 
house which they have bought, while another thirty 
or forty live in teams elsewhere. The institute follows 
the Rule of St. Benedict. Its apostolate, emphasizing 
the liturgy, has been very successful. 

Interest in Secular Institutes is not confined to for- 
eign countries. An American institute, a branch of 
Opus Dei, was recently founded in Chicago by the 
Very Rev. Joseph Musquiz, himself a former lay mem- 
ber of Opus Dei. A conference on the institutes, held 
at Notre Dame University in June of this year, at- 
tracted only eight people, but a similar conference 
held in Washington late in July was attended by 
seventy priests and laymen. It was the unanimous 
opinion of the latter conference that there is an im- 
mense amount of apostolic work to be carried on in 
the United States—work which will not duplicate the 
activities of Catholic Action, Third Orders, Confra- 
ternities, Pious Unions and similar groups. 


History OF RECOGNITION 


The recognition given Opus Dei indicates clearly 
that the Holy See wishes to encourage lay activity 
through the institutes in every nation in the immediate 
future. According to the official documents prepared 
at the direction of the Holy See, the Church from 
earliest times gave full and complete direction and 
approval to all those who wished to devote their lives 
to Christ. Quite properly, the solicitude of the Church 
was first directed toward those who made a full and 
solemn profession of perfection and became members 
of religious orders or congregations. In subsequent 
centuries official recognition was also given to congre- 
gations of simple vows. 

The general laity were by no means overlooked. To 
those who wished a deeper spirituality but did not 
choose the complete life of a religious, the Church 
offered a wide variety of Third Orders, Confraternities, 
Sodalities and similar societies. During the calamitous 











era of the French Revolution, new lay associations 
were founded, as Pius XII declared, “not without a 
special inspiration of Divine Providence.” These older 
lay institutes gave a good account of themselves. Mem- 
bers were prudently selected and carefully instructed. 
They worked out an adequate, stable and, at the same 
time, flexible arrangement of life. Although continuing 
to carry on their various occupations and professions, 
they practised a strict and effective consecration of 
themselves to Christ, by prayer, penance and good 
deeds. 

The Church quickly recognized these fervent lay 
groups as instruments of apostolic action. At a time 
when the hierarchy, clergy and all religious orders 
were being persecuted, not only in France but in other 
countries, the Church developed through them a suc- 
cessful and effective underground. On several occa- 
sions the Holy See praised these early lay institutes 
in general terms but did not then accord them canon- 
ica] status. 

Throughout the latter part of the nineteenth century 
it became increasingly evident that such institutes 
could be of great help to the 
Church and to souls. They 
¢ could achieve a strong reno- 
vation of family life, the 
various professions, civil so- 
ciety itself. They could carry 
on an apostolate in certain 
areas that were not open to 
priests and religious. At the 
same time, the Holy See was 
aware of the dangers in- 
volved in a vocation that 
lacked the aid of life in com- 
mon and the external support of a religious garb. 
A dispute also arose as to the juridical nature of these 
institutes and the intention of the Holy See in approv- 
ing them. 

The dispute was temporarily settled by the Sacred 
Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, in the pon- 
tificate of Leo XIII, on August 11, 1889. The Sacred 
Congregation praised and approved the institutes, but 
only as pious sodalities. The Code of Canon Law did 
not refer to Secular Institutes at all, believing them 
to be immature. The whole matter was left to future 
legislation. 

The institutes, however, continued to grow and 
multiply so rapidly that Pius XII decided to review 
the problem and publish a general statute for all Secu- 
lar Institutes. In granting approval, the Holy See acted 
with extraordinary dispatch. Note the time table. 
On February 2, 1947, in the Apostolic Constitution 
Provida Mater Ecclesia, Pope Pius XII gave official 
recognition to Secular Institutes and established the 
legal structure for them. On March 12, 1948, in Primo 
Feliciter, he issued further instructions regarding the 
Institutes and decreed that “they are rightly assigned 
and entrusted exclusively to the Sacred Congregation 
of Religious, in which a special Office for Secular In- 
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stitutes has been established.” Seven days later, the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious issued its first in- 
structions “for the solid initial etablishment and regu- 
lation of Secular Institutes.” Five days after that, by 
papal authority, the Cardinal Prefect of the Sacred 
Congregation of Religious established a special com- 
mission of jurists “which shall assist the Sacred Con- 
gregation in all matters which concern legislation in 
any way affecting Secular Institutes and the approval 
and development of such institutes.” 

On June 16, 1950, the Holy See granted final appro- 
bation to Opus Dei, the first Secular Institute to be 
raised to the status of papal jurisdiction according to 
the Apostolic Constitution Provida Mater Ecclesia. 

Under the present authorization, a bishop in any 
diocese can establish Secular Institutes, provided that 
the Sacred Congregation of Religious has been con- 
sulted in advance. Such institutes are then subject to 
the bishop in whose diocese they have been founded. 
The Holy See itself, however, may approve Secular 
Institutes, which then become institutes of pontifical 
right. 


Stress ON Lay CHARACTER 


Although approval has been given the institutes, 
qualifications are insisted upon. In Primo Feliciter, 
His Holiness lays it down that societies which profess 
Christian perfection in the world, and which seem to 
possess the elements and qualifications of Secular In- 
stitutes, “may not arbitrarily on any pretext be left 
among the common associations of the faithful but 
must necessarily be brought up and advanced to the 
proper nature and form of Secular Institutes which 
aptly correspond to their character and needs.” Also, 
the perfection professed must be exercised in the world 
and must be adapted to the secular life. The apostolate 
of Secular Institutes is to be faithfully practised “not 
only in the world but as of the world, and therefore 
with avowed aims, practices, forms, and in places and 
circumstances corresponding to this secular condition.” 

In its first instruction, the Sacred Congregation of 
Religious expressed the view that complete and defini- 
tive norms regarding Secular Institutes “had best be 
postponed to a more opportune time, lest the present- 
day development of the said institutes be dangerously 
restricted.” The form and type of apostolate an insti- 
tute may undertake is therefore not specified. The 
need for apostolic action is great and varied and the 
work of the institutes will vary accordingly. 

It is heartening indeed that in this time of crisis, 
and in the very year of the “Great Return,” our Holy 
Father has given to the zealous faithful the special 
opportunity and means to meet the challenge of anti- 
Christ. The laity, in considerable numbers, are hunger- 
ing today for spiritual perfection and for new organi- 
zations adapted to their own needs and those of others. 
Secular Institutes are a providential answer, in this 
age of persecution and disbelief, to the “divine hunger” 
among people of all countries. The instrument is at 
hand. May all make use of it who can. 





Songs in the wind 


Daniel A. Lord 








I GREW UP in the age of the “coon song.” 

Don't wince. If you do, that proves you belong to a 
later and sociologically happier age. For we were mad 
about “coon songs” in my youth, and the men and 
women who sang them were quite as often called 
“coon shouters” as they were “minstrels.” 

Nowadays the very word “coon” has disappeared 
from our language, except as a term of insult. Then 
it was on the lips of every singer in the land, and how- 
ever the Negroes may have felt about it, the rest of us 
used it without giving a thought to its connotation. 

In fact, my youth saw the last gasp of the black- 
faced minstrel show, the last of the end men with their 
enormous shoes and their great exaggerated paws and 
mouths. Cohan and Harris, a producing team that in- 
vented the new in entertainment at the time and 
struggled at times to save the old, brought out in the 
first decade of the twentieth century a Super-Duper 
Minstrel Show, in which everything was refined and 
genteel, and the best spirit of the old shows was re- 
tained with an apparent effort not to hurt anyone's 
feeling. It may have been a transition in the social 
spirit of the theatre. I happen to remember that it was 
a financial failure. 

The ‘nineties and the ten years following were a 
time of wide group singing. In fact, to them we can 
turn for most of the lasting songs which are sung to- 
day: When You and I Were Young, Maggie, Take Me 
Out to the Ball Game, My Wild Irish Rose, Meet Me 
in St. Louie, and dozens of others. What surprises me 
far more than the durability of the songs that linger 
on is the death of the songs that have been forgotten. 

For the “coon songs” died. Once, everybody sang 
them. They were shouted at picnics and sung at church 
entertainments; the glee clubs took up where the solo- 
ists left off. And the day of the spirituals was still far, 
far away. 

Ours is an era of Negro singers; but the songs they 
sing bear slight rememblance to the songs of that age 
of colored songs. Lena Horne sings—with rare excep- 
tions—the same songs that white singers sing and, 
unless you happen to be an expert, you'll find the voice 
and songs of Billie Eckstein and of Frank Sinatra 
strangely alike. In fact, the Negro singer of today is 
not likely to sing a Negro song unless some white 
singer has sung it first. Negroes seem afraid to touch a 
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song of their race until it has first been given the 
approval of some white songster or songstress, and 
has won popular acclaim. 

In those days, whites sang “coon songs,” but so did 
Negroes like the great Bert Williams. He came on the 
stage in a vast caricature of his own race; and though 
he might have been the greatest actor of his time—as 
Ethel Waters may be the greatest actress of our day— 
he sang the very songs which today would make us 
shudder. 

Songs are the floating straws in the wind that indi- 
cate the enormous advance made by the Negroes in 
half a century. The fact that the whites have dropped 
those ancient and insulting songs is a tribute to our 
improved taste and good judgment. The fact that 
Negroes do not have to hear in the Hit Parades of this 
day the same sort of songs that we once sang without 
a sociological second thought is something that should 
give them high cause for hope. 

Let’s take a look at what was popularly sung sixty, 
fifty, even forty years ago. We've come a long, long 
way; and we can be proud of our progress and be 
happy about it. 

At the turn of the century everyone was shouting: 

Coon! Coon! Coon! I wish my color would fade. 

Coon! Coon! Coon! I’d like a different shade. 

Coon! Coon! Coon! Morning, night and noon. 

I wish I was a white man ’stead of a Coon! Coon! 

Coon! 
Throughout, I’m quoting entirely from memory, for 
the songs made such an impression upon me that I 
recall them approximately and can still sing them just 
as we sang them then. These were not incidental songs, 
but the big hit tunes of the day. 

That particular song, by the way, made such a 
sweep, that it was copied in a second song in much 
the same rhythm, but also with the same backhand 
crack at the Negro race. 

Cow meat is good to eat; chicken stew is fine; 

Kidney stew, I love too; 

Pork chops am divine. 

But of all the meat that’s good to eat 

From turkey down to ham, 

The one that tickles my palate the most, 

Is Lamb! Lamb! Lamb! 

You get the age of the tune from that “down to ham.” 
Ham and turkey are aristocrats today; then ham was 
the food of the poor. The whole song was, of course, 
a crack at Negro appetites, supposed to be tremendous. 

I recall the hit tune sung by May Irwin, which today 
would be hissed from the stage, There’s a Black Tune 
in Town, and her less offensive song that ran: 

He walked with a regular Palmer House glide; 

Couldn’t help winging for to save his hide: 

Always wore a grin about two feet wide, 

The happiest coon I knows. 

At rollin’ the bones, he sure was a daisy; 

Never would work, too doggone lazy; 

Drink a barrel of gin, and never get hazy; 

Melancholy Mose. 

This was sung, of course, with a heavy accent and 
with gestures that parodied the supposed faults of the 











Negro race. And the singer brought down the house. 
Color was a constant joke in the songs. 

My gal is a high-born lady; 

She’s dark, but not too shady. 

Feathered like a peacock, just as gay; 

She’s not colored; she was born that way. 

And so were the jibes at educated Negroes. The hit 
tune of one of the big Weber and Field’s music-hall 
shows ran (and I am afraid I am guessing at the char- 
acter’s name; the song has long been out of print): 

Uh! Uh! Mr. Jefferson Whitesides, you surely got 

the goods. 

Uh! Uh! You'll chase them white folks way back 

into the woods. 

Uh! Uh! Keep it going, honey, you'll land there 

mighty soon, 

For the world has lots of easy money 

For an educated coon. 

It was Negroes themselves who, if they wanted to 
please the whites, had to sing this type of song. Bert 
Williams had a great favorite known as The Phrenolo- 
gist Coon—“By feeling in your pocket I can tell what's 
in your head.” His superb dancing partner, Walker, 
introduced Bon Bon Buddy, the Chocolate Drop, and 
pinned upon his race the despised appellation “choco- 
late drops.” 

In vaudeville, at that time, the singers sang Every 
Race Has a Flag but the Coon. A second stanza de- 
scribed what the Negro flag would be like—a patch- 
quilt of chicken rampant, opened razors, dice showing 
a natural, and a slit watermelon. We sang that song in 
one of our church Minstrels, without a thought to 
racial justice. 

Few insults are deeper than “jigaboo.” That turned 
up in Rings on My Fingers, sung for years by Blanche 
Ring. The jobs of Negroes were kidded: 

It’s mighty strange, 

No one ever says, “Sylvester, you keep the change.” 
I try to do what folks tell me to; 

But all I get here is “Much obliged to you.” 


We all “coon-shouted” a song that strung together 
names that the Negro has long since abandoned: 
“Rufus, Rastus Johnson Brown, What’s you going to 
do when the rent comes round?” How different from 
the hit tune of this decade, Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Jones! 

As I write these lines, I almost hesitate to recall the 
insults that we shouted so casually. The memory, how- 
ever, does stimulate within me a feeling of hope; what 
we took for granted in our youthful days has become 
unthinkable less than half a century later. 

I was a Catholic. Yet, with my fellow collegians, I 
shouted the football yell of my very Catholic school: 

Nigger! Nigger! Hoe Poizio! 

Half-past alligator! 

Rah! Rah! Bully Nigger! 

Chippawa da! 
Almost with shame I confess that, added to that 
strange anti-social yell, was the name of my school— 
called after the great Soldier Saint. 

There you have some of the less offensive of those 
“Songs in the wind.” The winds have blown them away. 
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The winds are still blowing away vast accumulations 
of racial prejudices and racial insults. We thought our- 
selves good, but our attitude toward the Negro was 
appalling. Our grandchildren today, with even a little 
Catholic instruction and social outlook, would reject 
in scorn our popular songs and regard that college 
yell as atrocious. 

Let the world look up and smile. The songs in the 


Caught in the middle 


Edward A. Connell 








6 

“Taxinc ONE THING WITH ANOTHER,” wrote 
the sixteenth-century French essayist, Montaigne, “no 
outsider can know what it costs you to maintain that 
show of order which is seen in your family. . . .” While 
the eminent French essayist was not alluding to the 
prosaic matter of the family budget, yet his sentiment 
is most appropriate in any discussion of that trouble- 
some problem. And the problem is most serious for 
the family whose head is neither young nor old but 
“in the middle,” in more ways than merely chrono- 
logically. 

The father in the 45-55 age bracket is carrying 
enormous peak expenses. His bills for food, clothing, 
insurance, medical and dental care, rent or mortgage 
payments, fuel, furniture and other non-luxury items 
are at a maximum. When the children were very 
young they could be rigged out in $2.35 jackets and 
be just as happy as if the garments came from Brooks 
Brothers or Hattie Carnegie’s. But there is no oppor- 
tunity for such money-saving when the children are 
in their teens. They are style-conscious and label- 
conscious about clothes. If you doubt this, just stand 
outside a public high school at dismissal time and 
watch the girls go by. Those who are responsible for 
the inexpensive uniforms which girls are required to 
wear at most of our Catholic high schools today 
should be rewarded with the gold medal of the Order 
of the Family. 

As the children grow up, the food bills show the 
change in diet from strained vegetables and cereals 
to steaks and chops, and to the midnight snacks of 
half a ham and a dozen bottles of soda for the gay 
young set. 

According to basic data recently furnished by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture from a survey made 
in the spring of 1948 and reproduced in Sales Man- 
agement for April 15, 1950, children in a home in- 
crease the food budget by 37.6 per cent over the food 
budget of the home without children. This survey 
showed that the weekly expenditure for food in the 
average home with children is $26.70; in the average 
home without children, $19.41. The average home 
with children shows the following percentage excesses 


wind indicate how vastly our attitudes have changed 
and how improved is our own social outlook. More 
than that, the Negroes of America, still facing a thou- 
sand prejudices, can be singularly confident. The past 
half-century with its upward trend is merely the happy 
guarantee of what lies in the next half-century. I doubt 
if ever again there will be songs like those we sang in 
my quite unsocial youth. 


In setting forth the dilemma of today’s most forgotten 
man, the middle-class, middle-aged family man, Ed- 
ward A. Connell writes from real experience. Mr. 
Connell has three children—aged eighteen, sixteen 
and eight. By profession he is a landscape forester. 
Home: Stamford, Conn. 


over those without children in expenditures for cer- 
tain food items: 
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It seems reasonable to assume that for clothing, shoes, 
etc., the general picture would be about the same. 

If the 45-55-year-old father is a small independent 
business man, his expenses are breath-taking. He is at 
the stage where he is still fighting for his place in the 
economic sun; he cannot afford to indulge in the beat- 
up suits or the battered hats of the elderly suc- 
cessful merchant. He must look “progressive” and 
“alert.” This generally means from $5 to $7 per 
week for the barber, tailor and laundry. He must, 
as a matter of “good business,” belong to some 
one of the service clubs; and the weekly luncheon 
tab at the Lions, Rotary, Kiwanis, or Exchange Club 
is only about one-fourth of the total membership 
expense. He generally belongs to one or more trade 
associations, and does not miss any of the county, 
State or national conventions of his group. These 
safaris may cost him several hundred dollars annually. 
The trend is to more and more trade associations with 
bigger and better and more expensive conventions. 

Many of the expenses faced by the small inde- 
pendent business man must also be borne by the 
middle-aged white-collar employe. Like the inde- 
pendent, he is also a constant target for the scores 
of community drives and appeals. He cannot afford 
to turn down too many of these. No more than the 
little business man can he easily give the solicitor the 
quick brush-off when she comes in with her pledge 
card. The employe cannot say “No” too frequently to 
one of the big brass in the corporation. And it is a 
well-established procedure in fund-raising to dis- 
patch solicitors who will, by virtue of their economic 
relationships to the prospects, be of maximum effec- 
tiveness. 
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Our middle-aged father must, of course, do a judici- 
ous amount of entertaining at home for his customers, 
clients, bosses and business associates. He makes his 
regular church contributions and donates to the politi- 
cal treasuries of his community, in many cases giving 
to both sides—just in case. 

The father in the 45-55 age bracket is not worried 
about the perils of old age. This is a remote and sec- 
ondary concern that has been blown up to hobgoblin 
proportions by professional tear-jerkers. They do not 
understand that old people can have much more fun 
on much less. money than those in any other group, 
with the possible exception of the teen-agers. The 
material wants and requirements of elderly people 
are at a minimum; what they want and need most 
are comforts and consolations that cost little or noth- 
ing. They want the love and affection of their chil- 
dren and their children’s children; they want an 
occasional mild salute of recognition for their con- 
tributions to society. More than new automobiles or 
sports jackets or golf bags they appreciate some evi- 
dences that America has not gone totally berserk in 
its adulation of “youth” as the only worth-while 
period of life—as the sacrosanct group from which 
comes all that is “fresh” and “dynamic” in ideas and 
to which should go the bulk of all private and public 
funds spent for welfare or morale-building. 

The middle-aged father is chiefly and intensely con- 
cerned about getting “over the hump,” sliding by the 
precarious peak-expense stage of raising a family. He 
knows full well that he can breathe more easily when 
the children have finished their schooling, that he 
and his wife can live comfortably together on an 
annual income from forty to sixty per cent lower than 
that necessary to keep a whole growing brood to- 
gether. In a significant article—“After 45—How About 
A Job?”—which appeared in the April issue of Survey, 
Ewan Clague, U. S. Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, touches on the problems of the 
middle-aged father: 

This is the group [over 45] in the second working 

life—the “nearly old,” the “fully mature.” This is 

the age group to which many of us now belong 
and it is a group that in decades to come ma 
have more serious problems even than the defi- 
nitely aged. 
Commissioner Clague was specifically referring to the 
plight of the unemployed middle-aged father. This 
extreme and tragic aspect of an already difficult prob- 
lem is not the subject of this article, but its almost 
overpowering seriousness can be readily judged by 
the mere consideration of the difficulties of the mid- 
dle-aged father whose income has not been cut off. 


Those who have thought seriously about the plight 
of the middle-aged father do not wax too enthusiastic 
about the promotional whoop-de-do behind “Father’s 
Day.” They know that the entire net result of the 
hysterical affair will be several chromatically malad- 
justed neckties, a box of brittle cigars, or a complex 
butane-gas cigarette lighter that is much too heavy 
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to carry—and a delayed tab for $25 that Father will 
meet when the Big Day has faded into history. Many 
people think that it would be much better if on 365 
Fathers’ Days the restaurant owners would give a 
“Fathers’ discount” of ten or fifteen per cent when- 
ever Pop screwed his courage to the point of taking 
the family out to dinner. They also see no reason 
why movie-theater owners and other purveyors to 
the family could not do something about family dis- 
counts. 

The severe economic burdens of the middle-aged 


- father are not being totally ignored by State and 


national legislators. A surprisingly high percentage 
of them are in the 45-55-year-old bracket themselves. 
Last April I had occasion to spend two days in Wash- 
ington, seeking information on agricultural insecti- 
cides while fighting my way through hotel lobbies 
crowded with ladies of the DAR and thousands of 
visiting high-school sen- 
iors from Mishawaka, 
Great Barrington and 
other points. I talked 
with a Congressman and 
a United States Senator, 
one a Republican and 
the other a Democrat, 
one 48 and the other 50. I came away with the feeling 
that my rather rambling discourse on the problem of 
fathers in their age group had struck a responsive 
chord. 


I do not think that the problem demands any hast- 
ily-concocted new legislation. I do think that it would 
be well for voters, particularly in the crucial and tense 
pre-election months, to ask their incumbent and aspir- 
ing legislators to keep a close eye on much of the “wel- 
fare” legislation ostensibly designed to help “youth” 
or “the old folks,” to determine if the net outcome of 
such legislation will be another financial sandbagging 
of the man in the middle. 





I am not in favor of any organization of middle- 
aged fathers with their own Dr. Townsend or Execu- 
tive Secretary and monthly clip sheets. I can contribute 
only one very vague idea. Even if it is vague, I do 
not think it is without merit. Could not qualified soci- 
ologists, economists, clergymen and politicians put 
their heads together to find some way of working out 
a five-year “breathing space” for fathers when they 
reach 45? During this period certain discounts and 
moratoria might be granted on items from high-school 
prom evening gowns to life-insurance premiums. The 
chief value would be a psychological one: there 
would be a mild cushioning action on the raw nerves 
of the hard-pressed family head as he neared the 
magic 45 mark. He would not be handed Government 
bounties or cash relief. He would simply be made 
aware that there was going to be a slight let-up in 
the grind, during which he could relax a wee bit, 
tighten up his belt, read some of the books he had 
piled up with uncut leaves, get his second wind, and 
make ready for the final lap. 
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Our changing 
English language 





Charles Keenan 





Descrisinc HER EXPERIENCES in the Tri- 
angle fire of March 26, 1911, in New York City, a girl 
who escaped said, a month later, “Quick as I had been 
in getting to the Washington Place door, the flames 
were already blazing fiercely.” If she were speaking 
today, she would almost certainly s~y: “As quick as 
I had been. . . .” Now the interesting thing about that 
phrase is that the preliminary “as” has plenty of his- 
torical justification behind it; though I doubt very 
much whether people who employ it today are aware 
of that fact. For the past two or three generations, the 
idea that one had been very quick, but not quick 
enough, was expressed by the idom, “Quick as I had 
been.” In today’s speech, however, the idiom has taken 
on again a preliminary “as,” missing since the nine- 
teenth century. Whence the reversion to the older 
form? 

Of a surety, it does not come from any interest in 
the historical development of the English language. 
Rather, I would surmise, it arises from a lack of ac- 
quaintance with good English idiom. It is not too dif- 
ficult to learn the general grammatical structure of 
English, which is, in fact, rather simpler than that 
of most modern Janguages. A good grasp of idiom, 
however, calls for an acquaintance with the best Eng- 
lish writers; and that in turn demands an amount of 
reading which present-day students of English do not 
seem to have time for. Five years of teaching English 
composition to college freshmen left me wondering 
what on earth these young people had been doing 
during four years of English classes in high school. 
They certainly gave no signs of having read the stand- 
ard authors, nor much promise of doing so in the 
future. 

Such people will be vaguely puzzled by a phrase 
like “Quick as I had been,” and in an effort to accom- 
modate it to their grammatical knowledge will throw 
in the preliminary “as.” In reality it still does not con- 
form to the ordinary rules of grammar; but it has a 
consoling resemblance to the sentence “He was as 
quick as I was,” whose grammatical structure is easily 
understood. 

In itself, however, this tendency towards a gram- 
matical uniformity need not be a subject of complaint. 
Indeed, there is not much use in complaining about it; 
it has been going on for centuries. In the development 
of English, old forms have been abandoned and new 
ones created in the interest of a more regular and 
simplified language. Where Chaucer wrote “his lady 
grace,” we write “his lady’s grace,” the feminine noun 
having acquired the masculine genitive ending. 
Around 1600 the new form “its” came into use, as the 


genitive of the neuter pronoun. The older form, “his” 
could thus be used exclusively for males, as “her” was 
used for females. This change is part of the switch- 
over from grammatical gender to gender based on 
sex. In the same line of development we have the 
modern past tenses of “reach” and “quake,” instead of 
the Chaucerian “raught” and “quook”; though “taught” 
and “shook” still hold out. In our own times we see 
the tendency at work changing the past tense of “dive” 
to “dove,” by analogy with “drive.” 

In contrast with these developments based on the 
analogy of grammatical forms, we should note varia- 
tions from normal English based on pure ignorance. 
Recently I read in an article that the Communists 
“made short shrift” of their opponents. The man who 
wrote that cannot have had any idea that “shrift” re- 
ferred to the sacrament of penance. The correct phrase 
is “to give short shrift to,” i.e., to allow a condemned 
man very little time for his last confession before 
executing him. Here also let me raise a protesting 
voice against those who confuse “flaunt” and “flout,” 
a growing tribe in these decadent days, and fit only to 
consort with those who say “irregardless of.” 

It is worth remembering, as C. S. Lewis pointed out 
in one of his essays, that we, like every generation 
since Hengist and Horsa, are living in “a period” of the 
development of the English Language. As in every 
generation, those who speak the language tend to 
adapt it to their purposes where they feel it is deficient. 
We have no common third-person pronoun to represent 
both masculine and feminine singular, as “they” does in 
the plural. So we often hear: “If anybody wishes to 
speak, let them raise their hand.” Without passing 
judgment on the worth of this phraseology, it may be 
noted that it hardly does more violence to the lan- 
guage than was done when the second-person-plural 
accusative “you” came into use as a second-person- 
singular nominative or accusative. If, as seems rather 
unlikely, the expression “we was” should come to be 
acceptable English, the historian of the language 
would probably explain it by saying that people felt 
no need of expressing the plural twice—once by “we” 
and once by “were.” It is not so very long ago, indeed, 
since “you was” was quite good English: it is found 
in John Bunyan (1654), Horace Walpole (1735), 
Henry Fielding (1749) and Jane Austen (1811). 

If there is a moral to be drawn from the above dis- 
cussion, it is that those who have a care for the good 
estate of the English language should try to know 
something of its history and development. They will 
thus get an acquaintance with the forces that, over a 
millennium and a half, have made of Anglo-Saxon the 
excellent means of communication that we have today. 
They will learn to distinguish between those changes 
that come from mere sloppiness of thought and speech 
and those that express a felt need in the structure or 
vocabulary of the language. Each generation receives 
the language from the preceding one and passes it on 
to the next. It should be our care to pass on the Jan- 
guage in at least as good a state as we received it in. 
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Dublin Letter 


Visitors from Belfast to Dublin are numerous since the 
Hitler war created such a noticeable difference be- 
tween the quantity of beef and the price of beer on 
the two sides of our extraordinary border. And, in 
spite of some of the foolish things said by foolish 
people, these Belfast visitors are also always very wel- 
come in Dublin. 

Recently, at a first night in the Abbey Theatre and 
during the intervals in Tommy Lennon’s tavern, I 
argued with two of the most welcome of those wel- 
come Ul]stermen. 

One, a big, white-headed, rosy-faced man with comic 
stories about Belfast spilling from his lips, was Joseph 
Tomelty, who has written a novel and half-a-dozen 
plays, and who directs the Group Theatre in Belfast. 
It was he who gave advice on that city to the makers 
of the film, Odd Man Out, and who himself appeared 
in the picture. Tomelty has—with remarkable industry 
and ingenuity—crystallized the humor of Ulster into 
a weekly BBC script about a comic family called the 
MacCooeys and the people who come and go through 
their kitchen. 


A smaller, quieter man with Tomelty was Sam 
Hanna Bell, producer of features in the Ulster Station 
of the BBC. Bell is the author of a novel called Decem- 
ber Bride which is shortly to be published in London 
by Denis Dobson. About this novel Sam Hanna Bell 
says quietly and modestly that it isn’t much good, but, 
as he has already in a book of short stories and sketches 
called Summer Loanen given proof of his ability, one 
may, with all due politeness, take this statement with 
a pinch of salt. 

Summer Loanen, a smal] book of ten short stories or 
sketches, was published in Ulster in 1943 by the 
Mourne Press. The work has many quiet beauties and 
a sensitive understanding of Irish weather and Irish 
earth. Sam Hanna Bell’s name indicates that his ori- 
gins are in the section of Ulster that produced men, 
and names, like Henry Joy MacCracken. Here in one 
paragraph he touches Presbyterian Ulster with the 
tenderness that can come only from intimate under- 
standing: 


































The plump Strangford hills swelled up under their 
quilt of fields, and in their valleys little fringed 
loughs like panes of gentle grey light, and a crum- 
pled ribbon of road. Along the road traveled a 
boy in bright creaking boots and a Norfolk suit, 
the points of his tieless collar pulled together with 
a glittering brass pin. As he walked, he murmured 
aloud passages from the metrical version of the 
Psalms, raising his eyes up to the sky, and pausing 
only to gaze anxiously up the loanens leading from 
the road. 


(“Loanen” is the lowland Scots and the Ulster way 
of saying “loaning’—which you'll find defined in a 
dictionary as: a lane, or an open space for passage left 
between fields of corn. or a place for the milking of 
cows ). 

Tomelty’s background is different. His native place 
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is Portaferry, one of the smal] fishing towns on the 
County Down coast; and in his novel, Red Is the 
Port Light, published in London by Jonathan Cape, 
and in his plays he has used as material the lives of 
fisher people and of the men who go perilously to sea 
in small coasting vessels. He has sailed in such ships, 
so his knowledge is first hand. In the opening para- 
graphs of the second chapter of the novel he has 
sketched in a few quick deft strokes one of those little 
coastal villages. To the best of my knowledge, no 
other Irish story-teller has ever made use of this 
fascinating material. 


On one side of the road the little houses rested 
shoulder to shoulder. They were barn-shaped, and 
sparrows and blue tits flitted about the moss 
margins on the slates. 

There were straws of droppings about the eaves, 
marking where the sandmartins had nested earlier 
in the year. Durnan’s eyes caught the crooked 
windows, and he glanced at the old women stretch- 
ing their heads coaxingly to the light, stitching 
rapidly the flowers on the linen handkerchiefs 
that brought them their bread; stitching with their 
mouths mumping, eager to finish a cloth before 
darkness came. 


Only in some of the songs that Joseph Campbell wrote 
about the Antrim glens can I find anything similar 
to Joseph Tomelty’s descriptions of the County Down 
coast. 

Tomelty is a great raconteur and, by fairly general 
admission, one of the wittiest men in Ireland—which 
even in these days of decline means a lot. It is all the 
more surprising, therefore, that both in Red Is the 
Port Light and in his last Abbey Theatre play, All 
Souls’ Night, he wrote of somber tragic themes. Or 
perhaps it isn’t surprising; for no man can better af- 
ford to face up to tragedy, when he is faced with it, 
than the man who bubbles over with good humor 
and the joy of life. 


The Talbot Press number among their Christmas pub- 
lications a collection of Padraic Colum’s poems. It will 
be called Wild Earth, will include the poems originally 
published in the book of that name and will also 
contain some of Colum’s later poems dealing with the 
people of the Irish countryside. | BENEpiIcT KIELY 
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Ameriea balances 


the books 


Here again is our semi-annual roundup of the outstanding books 
of the past six months. You will find here, we hope, many sug- 


gestions for good Christmas gifts and a bird’s-eye review of the 
various fields. The books commended as the five for special 
mention in each field will be a permanent addition to any library. 


Problems on the national front 


Let’s first look at a couple of interest- 
ing books aiming at the general re- 
construction of society. Thereafter we 
shall turn to the writings on more 
specific interests — industry, politics, 
education, and so on. 

First on our list is superb Catholic 
Social Principles (Bruce. $6) by the 
Rev. John Cronin, S.S., an examina- 
tion of American economic life in the 
light of Catholic social teaching. The 
author heads his chapters with copi- 
ous quotations from papal (and epis- 
copal) teaching, then analyzes the so- 
oial situations to which they apply. 
The first of the book’s three sections 
expounds positive Catholic teaching 
and the false social philosophies which 
it refutes, the second applies that 
teaching to more specific social and 
economic problems as found in our 
country, and the third delineates and 
evaluates several schools of social 
thought among American Catholics. 
Father Cronin shows to best advan- 
tage in objectively analyzing the is- 
sues of controverted problems and in 
showing what the Church has taught 
relative thereto. This is particularly 
true with regard to the profit-price- 
wage problem, the question of social 
justice, and the proposed Industry 
Council Plan. 

Two authors who have tried hard to 
draw a plan for establishing a more 
wholesome balance between public 
power and private freedom are the 
famed European scholar Wilhelm 
Répke in his The Social Crisis of Our 
Time (Univ. of Chicago. $3.50) and 
Samuel Seabury in The New Federal- 
ism (Dutton. $5). Both prescribe less 
government control, Répke limiting 
himself to a more speculative demand 
for decentralization, Seabury actually 
advancing a more detailed plan. While 
Répke, adhering to a brand of indi- 
vidualism redolent of Hayek but with 
some desire for a sort of distributism, 
professes alarm at the Industry Coun- 
cil Plan (identified as corporativism) , 
he nevertheless advocates ICP pro- 
cedures. Seabury, on the other hand, 
seeks to establish a system of eco- 
nomic autonomy free from political 
controls. Some features of his system 
make one think he is groping his 
way to the ICP despite himself. He 
has plenty of trouble in trying to es- 


tablish a basic relationship between 
economic groups and government. 
Both books are encouraging in that 
they indicate an effort to move away 
from the two extremes of individual- 
ism and socialism. Both contain weak- 
nesses, but both show at least some 
advance toward the center. Unfor- 
tunately Répke is more glued to in- 
dividualism than he apparently re- 
alizes—but a careful reader will not be 
fooled. 

Two other books demanding less 
attention are John Dos Passos’ The 
Prospect Before Us (Houghton Mif- 
flin. $3.75) and K. William Kapp’s 
The Social Costs of Private Enter- 
prise (Harvard. $4.50). Mr. Dos Pas- 
sos, a brilliant stylist, shows himself 
a wide-awake observer of things you 
feel and see in current society rather 
than a responsible analyst of basic 
problems. Hence when he digs for 
treasure of social progress, he does 
not dig deeply. Eschewing all in- 
hibitions and decrying consistency, his 
book is merely an expression of wish- 
ful thinking. Despite some favorable 
reviews in the popular press, Mr. Dos 
Passos’ book need not be taken seri- 
ously. Kapp’s book, not because it fails 
in fascinating presentation of impor- 
tant data, but because of its frequently 
clumsy use of logic, will dissatisfy 
many readers anxious to solve the 
problems of unfairly distributed so- 
cial costs in economic enterprises. 
Readers interested in knowing the 
costs paid by a community, for ex- 
ample, to purify the smoky atmos- 
phere and polluted streams left by in- 
dustrial enterprises will be glad to 
read this book—but they should be 
cautious about Dr. Kapp’s inferences 
and conclusions. 

Controverted socio-economic ana- 
lyst Peter Drucker came out with his 
The New Society (Harper. $5) sev- 
eral months ago. Lauded and damned 
with equal enthusiasm, it has claimed 
widespread attention. Fearful of a 
social crash owing to the probably fu- 
ture revolt of dissatisfied, de-human- 
ized labor against privileged, unsym- 
pathetic management, Drucker calls 
for the establishment of an industrial 
“community”—wherein labor is more 
responsibly appreciated, and manage- 
ment is more sympathetically coopera- 
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tive toward both its own enterprise 
and the public welfare. There seems 
to be little that is new in his specific 
proposals, but his general approach 
and spirit have merited and will con- 
tinue to merit consideration. 

Drucker has led us to industrial 
relations in the “new society,” and 
we find that the late Harold Laski 
leaves us a book on a related topic, 
Trade Unions in the New Society 
(Viking. $3). As usual, the apologist 
for socialism attacks the power of 
capitalistic organizations while fail- 
ing to show socialism’s freedom from 
the same defect. While his defense is 
weak, his offense is strong—though 
much of his material and argumenta- 
tion is now dated. 


LaBor AND Its PROBLEMS 


We're on the topic of labor now— 
labor history, labor leaders and labor 
law. A few very readable volumes on 
these subjects have recently appeared. 
Charles Madison’s American Labor 
Leaders (Harper. $4) traces Ameri- 
can labor history through a series of 
biographical sketches. The personali- 
ties selected involve the most impor- 
tant unions and issues in almost a cen- 
tury of labor history to the present 
day. The author destroys much of his 
book’s potential value by irresponsibly 
blowing the trumpet for the more un- 
principled labor leaders — the more 
“radical” he calls them, by way of ob- 
vious commendation, 

Elias Lieberman’s Unions before 
the Bar (Harper. $5), while slightly 
defective because of a too obvious 
pro-labor bias, is an excellent histori- 
cal and legal record of the 27 most 





FIVE WHICH ARE “MUSTS” 


Catholic Social Principles, by 
John Cronin, S.S. 


No Postponement, by John La 
Farge, S.J. 
Men without Faces, by Louis 


Budenz 


From the Wagner Act to Taft- 
Hartley, by Harry Millis and 
Emily Brown 


The American Mind, by Henry 
Commager 
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important labor trials throughout 
American history—from that of the 
Philadelphia bootmakers in 1805 to 
the post - Taft - Hartley closed - shop 
cases of 1949. Writing primarily for 
the layman, lawyer Lieberman gives 
each case its socio-historical setting, 
the circumstances and major issues 
involved, and also a numbered anal- 
ysis of the major briefs of both sides. 
Not only the layman will be glad to 
have this book at hand. Excellent also 
for use in a course on labor law, it 
is highly recommended. 

Also on the subject of labor law is 
Harry Millis’ and Emily Brown’s au- 
thoritative From the Wagner Act 
to Taft-Hartley (Univ. of Chicago. 
$8.50), a very fair, detailed analysis 
of those two labor acts, and a judi- 
cious estimate of the defects inherent 
in each and in the labor-law policies 
of both management and labor. The 
country has not written its final labor 
relations act, and in the process of 
evaluating and changing the one now 
in force we are almost obliged to 
study this book as a guide to our con- 
siderations. Libraries should give it 
high priority. 

A couple of studies on the wider 
aspects of American law—if I may de- 
part from labor questions for a mo- 
ment—are James Hurst’s The Growth 
of American Law: the Lawmakers 
(Little, Brown. $5.50) and Paul 
Freund’s On Understanding -the Su- 
preme Court (Little, Brown. $3). Both 
authors were once assistants to Mr. 
Justice Brandeis. The former, pioneer- 
ing in the still virgin forest of the 
history of American law, tries to tabu- 
late and analyze the active sources of 
our law — particularly in the socio- 
economic backgrounds of the person- 
nel of our legislatures, courts and ex- 
ecutive bodies. His work is a begin- 
ning for which successors will be 
grateful—though he seems to put un- 
due emphasis on statistical data, and 
chooses not to investigate the history 
of the ideas behind the laws and law- 
makers. Mr. Freund’s little volume ex- 
amines the divisions existing in the 
present Court concerning specific as- 
pects of the civil-liberties controversy. 
It proceeds to a study of Brandeis’ 
work on the Court; and offers an il- 
luminating view of the contributions 
of attorneys to constitutional law. 
Those interested in the subject will 
find both volumes helpful. 


Getting back to labor relations for 
a last look, we find Irving Bernstein’s 
The New Deal Collective Bargaining 
Policy (Univ. of California. $3) clam- 
oring for attention. It is a valuable and 
dispassionate account of the events 
leading to the passage of the Wagner 
Act in 1935. The author presents the 
legal antecedents of the Act and the 
arguments pro and con its enactment. 


His work is a welcome contribution to 
the study of labor legislation. 

Mention of the New Deal brings to 
mind a good book on the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the social revo- 
lution which he sparked—or at least 
hastened along its road. It is Denis 
Brogan’s The Era of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt (Yale. $6), a quite compe- 
tent over-all view of the American 
scene preceding the New Deal, the 
application of the New Deal to busi- 
ness and labor, agriculture, and 
regional development (the TVA), 
etc., Roosevelt’s four political cam- 
paigns for the presidency, and of 
course the war. The book is rather 
high-priced for its number of pages, 
but perhaps the quality of Mr. Bro- 
gan’s favorable but usually objective 
analysis and especially some of his 
own concluding observations will be 
considered worth the $6. More and 
more historians will probably agree 
with him that, Roosevelt or no Roose- 
velt, much of what we know as the 
New Deal must have come to pass. 


THE QUESTION OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


A few studies on our social security 
system, so much identified with the 
New Deal, deserve attention. The 
first two are rather general treatises 
on the system, and are filling needed 
roles as textbooks. Domenico Gag- 
liardo’s American Social Insurance 
(Harper. $5) is a bit more basic, com- 





prehensive and better organized than 
Eveline Burns’ The American Social 
Security System (Houghton Mifflin. 
$4.50)—though the latter aims per- 
haps at a slightly more experienced 
reading public. Both books are worth- 
while, but if you wish to choose one 
you would probably have more use 
for Dr. Gagliardo’s. The next book, 
The Cost and Financing of Social Se- 
curity (Brookings. $3), by Lewis Mer- 
iam (author of Brookings’ earlier 
Relief and Social Security), Karl 
Schlotterbeck and Mildred Maroney, 
presupposes a fairly mature under- 
standing of the social security system. 
Rather too brief for its important pur- 
pose, it analyzes recent government 
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plans to broaden security coverage 
re old age and disability, unemploy- 
ment, ill health and indigence, and 
then argues against the assumption of 
the program’s spiraling costs. The au- 
thors suggest paying for evident se- 
curity needs as we go, rather than 
saddling ourselves with future obliga- 
tions which can well prove to be eco- 
nomically prohibitive. Despite its un- 
satisfactory brevity, probably caused 
by the desire to publish before recent 
congressional debates on the subject, 
the study demands consideration by 
both policy-makers and the public 
concerned with the question. 

Two important phases of U.S. policy 
are immigration and trade. Each of 
these topics has recently been the 
subject of a very good book. American 
Immigration Policy: A Reappraisal 
(Harper. $4), edited by William Ber- 
nard, Carolyn Zeleny and Henry Mil- 
ler, provides an extensive and _ pene- 
trating analysis of immigration history, 
facts, policies, laws and benefits. Ex- 
ploding several of the anti-immigrant 
myths, or explaining causes of certain 
immigrant troubles quite unimputable 
to the immigrant, the editors attack 
our anachronistic system of quotas as 
inhumane and un-American. They 
then offer concrete suggestions for 
correcting our present policy. I rec- 
ommend this book to professional stu- 
dent, public official and layman as a 
trustworthy guide to our thinking on 
immigration. The book on trade, Wil- 
liam Brown’s The United States and 
the Restoration of World Trade 
(Brookings. $5), will benefit a more 
restricted reading public, for it is a 
quite scholarly exposition of “The 
General Agreements on Tariff and 
Trade” and the “Charter for an In- 
ternational Trade Organization.” Since 
both of these documents are the result 
of recent painstaking and honest ef- 
fort to reduce economic causes of in- 
ternational strife by facilitating trade, 
Mr. Brown’s exposition will bring the 
student of this vital problem right up 
to date. Definitely recommended for 
those working in the field of interna- 
tional trade relations. 


Anp NATIONAL SECURITY 


One of our thorny problems right 
now is of deep interest to each of us. 
Just how badly is our country being 
harmed by traitorous Americans in 
the employ of Stalin? The Red Plot 
against America (Bell. $3), by Robert 
Stripling, former chief investigator of 
the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, helps to answer that 
question frankly—even if rather fear- 
somely. The Bentley, Hiss-Chambers, 
Eisler and Hollywood stories renew in 
the reader a somber realization of 
the arsenic in our own cupboard. He 
will also come to see the Committee 
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Bie JOHN W BING! : for Christmas — 


‘This Little While 


Father John W. Lynch 





The beauty of the poetry and the rich warm tones of the illustra- 
tions combine to make this presentation of the life of Our Lord an 
ideal book for the season of Christ’s birth. By means of his bril- 
liant verse, the author has made the life of Christ a rapturous 
experience shared by the reader through the hearts and minds of 
those who played a part in this great event. The inspired paintings 
give vivid reality to the scenes so magnificently described by the 
poet. This is truly a prayer to be experienced, a projection of self 
into the greatest tragedy and most glorious victory the world has 


ever known. $3.00 


Also available by the same author, 


A Woman Wrapped in Silence. $2.75 





at your bookstore 
Macm lan ¢ 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 
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as far less deserving of censure than 
much of the American press would 
seem to indicate (another evidence 
of the Red plot?). Stripling’s experi- 
ence is verified and confirmed by 
Louis Budenz’s Men without Faces 
(Harper. $3.50). The former editor 
of the Communist Daily Worker shows 
how directly American Communists 
are controlled from Moscow, and how 
deeply they have entrenched them- 
selves in American life. Most read- 
ers will find very informative Mr. 
Budenz’s account of “what makes an 
ordinary Commie tick,” as well as his 
history of Communist activities in the 
United States. He paints the dagger 
pointed by the Kremlin at America’s 
heart. A book for all Americans to 
read. 

Another book hammering home the 
same thesis is I Chose Justice (Scrib- 
ner. $3.75), by Victor Kravchenko— 
a sequel to his formerly best-selling 
I Chose Freedom. His later book is 
actually the account of his successful 
libel suit in defense of the first in the 
famous Paris trial. Again we find the 
hellish duplicity of Soviet procedures, 
the ruthless unconcern with which 
Russia tramples on ordinary people 
like you and me in every walk of life. 
Here again there is no theorizing, just 
record of fact. We ought to know 
those facts to save our world from 
succumbing to its repetition. 


Wuat or EpucaTion? 


One of the best places to save, or 
lose, our world is in the classroom and 
the whole system of education. Much 
of our internal danger today comes 
from an educational framework cor- 
roded with materialistic “liberalism.” 
The Improvement of Practical Intelli- 
gence (Harper. $4), by Messrs. Raup, 
Axtelle, Benne and Smith, aims to re- 
store ethics and mora] thinking to our 
secular education. The authors pro- 
pose democratic discussion of values 
and morals to supplant the mere social 
conventions discovered by the “scien- 
tific method.” The fact that these 
gentlemen see the need for overhaul- 
ing our secular education and enthu- 
siastically propose a method for so do- 
ing is itself encouraging. But they 
have a long road to travel. Putting 
their faith so naively in the good bus 
“democracy,” they are sure to bog 
down quickly in the mire of aimless- 
ness. Our friends have simply for- 
gotten religion—and without religion 
moral conduct is a dream, just as 
without morality social life is doomed. 

We have a few other books on edu- 
cation. A rather good one on educa- 
tional method in the classroom is Lucy 
Mitchell’s Our Children and Our 
Schools (Simon & Shuster. $4), which 
reports the progress made by New 
York City’s Workshop Group of teach- 


ers in their attempt to make education 
more meaningful, profitable and di- 
gestible for their pupils. Their major 
achievement has been the adoption of 
a twofold policy: to have the child 
learn about himself and the world 
through his own eyes first, and to in- 
tegrate his learning. For example, 
such subjects as geography, history 
and civics are woven into one subject 
called social studies which proceeds 
in its syllabus from the home, school 
and neighborhood to the nation and 
world affairs. Except that the book is 
a bit wordy, it is highly recommended. 

















Educating Our Daughters (Harper. 
$2.50), by Lynn White, Jr., president 
of Mills College, is a charmingly writ- 
ten essay which exposes a perennial 
problem—the type of education best 
suited for women. The author's an- 
swers will find both friends and ene- 
mies. Few will disagree with his claim 
that many women receive an educa- 
tion best suited for men. Not many, 
including women themselves, should 
agree with the courses he suggests be 
introduced into women’s colleges. 
Cooking and house beautification legi- 
timately occupy the time of girls at 
home and in grammar and high 
schools; they shouldn’t be considered 
standard intellectual diet in college. 
Other suggested courses on humane 
sciences are already taught, though 
perhaps not as much as they should 
be. Aside from wertain assumptions in 
educational hisiory which will amaze 
the reader as coming from Dr. White, 
the book will provide some occasion 
for pleasant celebration. 

Gilbert Highet’s The Art of Teach- 
ing (Knopf. $3.50) is a superb book, 
most refreshingly written, on peda- 
gogy. If Mr. Highet teaches as he 
describes the teacher’s role, his stu- 
dents must experience the rare joy of 
having to regret the end of a course. 
Recommended for teachers in need of 
inspiration and orientation (and most 
teachers are, at least occasionally), 
and for non-teachers so that they can 
appreciate the work of artists in mold- 
ing human personalities. 

One last book on education is Hollis 
Allen’s The Federal Government and 
Education (McGraw-Hill. $4), a 
rather exhaustive study of the nature 
and extent of the American Govern- 
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ment’s operations in the field of edu- 
cation. For all interested in the prob- 
lem of government participation in 
educational policies, this book is an 
essential. Since there are now so many 
government agencies with educational 
programs, often at cross-purposes, the 
need for integration is obvious; but 
the need for care in permitting a cen- 
tralized agency to exert more control 
over America’s free education is just 
as obvious. Dr. Allen’s book not only 
gives the facts, but also some sound 
advice. 


THE AMERICAN TEMPER 


Several books which we might call 
“Americana” could well implement 
classroom activities. Henry Com- 
mager’s The American Mind (Yale. 
$5), less pretentious than its title 
might indicate, is a penetrating history 
of the ideas which have, during the 
past sixty years, formed American so- 
ciety as we today know it. I find it 
impossible to offer a suitable digest of 
this book in these few lines. It should 
be read, however. Despite a certain 
enthusiasm for progress which has led 
nowhere and a few estimates with 
which many of us will disagree, Dr. 
Commager has given us a broad and 
fairly clear mirror of the American 
mind. 

Gerald Johnson’s Incredible Tale 
(Harper. $3.50) wittily, joltingly, 
smartly covers more or less the same 
period as the Commager book, but 
without the attempt to analyze the 
influence of ideas and isms. Rather he 
chronicles the facts and events of the 
last half-century that the average man 
has encountered, engineered or par- 
ticipated in. He writes superbly, uses 
the paradox both enjoyably and pro- 
vocatively. Rather subjective at times, 
as is of course his privilege, Mr. John- 
son gives us a good “inside look” at 
American life, which most of us will 
enjoy and appreciate. 

Chinese philosopher Lin Yutang 
has compiled a series of expressions 
of American thought, added his own 
reflections, and called it On the Wis- 
dom of America (Day. $5). Of course 
there is much of value both in the 
quotations from many famous (and 
not so famous) Americans, and in 
some of Dr. Lin’s comments. How- 
ever, there is too much of Dr. Lin’s 
experience of what he considers to be 
American wisdom, and not enough of 
the latter itself. His understanding of 
the American’s concept of religion he 
takes almost solely from religion’s de- 
tractors; since he prefers contempla- 
tion to activity, he favors the more 
contemplative American writings over 
the more typical American genius nur- 
tured in actively forging a democratic 
nation. 
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A bit more typical of America, and 
of use for several kinds of classroom 
assignments and enjoyably profitable 
reading, is Ralph Weld’s Brooklyn is 
America (Columbia Univ. $3.50). 
Here we find an account of the melt- 
ing-pot living-together that has been 
traditional in America and a source of 
hope in a fratricidal world. Sidney 
Forman’s West Point (Columbia Univ. 
$3.75) gives us another look at an 
institution quite typically and tradi- 
tionally American. It’s worth reading. 

Almost as American as the Stars 
and Stripes is the man Thomas Jeffer- 
son and the letters he wrote. Editor 
Julian Boyd and Associates Butterfield 
and Bryan have completed Volume 
One of The Papers of Thomas Jeffer- 
son: 1760-1776 (Princeton Univ. 
$10). The editors give us not only 
the text but, so far as possible, the 
circumstances and motivation behind 
it. A remarkable work of scholarship 
that good libraries should possess. 

A work that reviewers with reason 
refer to as “monumental” is Canon 
Anson Stokes’ Church and State in 
the United States (Harper. $25). Its 
three volumes total 2,777 pages. Cer- 
tainly it is the most exhaustive study 
of the subject that has appeared, and 
it has been written by a non-Catholic 
who is an honest adversary. Any li- 
brary will want to have this series 
available. For a Catholic estimate of 
it, I refer the readers to Father Wil- 
frid Parsons, S.J.’s more than usually 
lengthy review in AMenrica for August 
5 of this year, pages 469-470. 


GETTING ALONG TOGETHER 


A very important book, which here 
leads us to the field of minorities and 
inter-group relations, is Father John 
LaFarge, S.J.’s, No Postponement: 
U. S. Moral Leadership and the Prob- 
lem of Racial Minorities (Longmans, 
Green. $3). It has merited several re- 
viewers’ praise as presenting the firm 
convictions of a veteran leader in in- 
ter-group relations. If America’s con- 
tribution to the world is not spiritual 
as well as political leadership, why 
need we prefer that it be American 
rather than another country’s? De- 
spite many claims to leadership, we 
are asked this basic question: “Are 
you morally competent to exercise 
that leadership?” Father LaFarge, 
aside from driving home principles 
long associated with his teaching and 
writing, in this book also traces the 
history of the Catholic Interracial 
Councils, and the succession of at- 
tempts and methods used to solve 
various community problems connect- 
ed with group conflict. Here is one 
of the year’s more significant books. 

Another valuable book on the sub- 
ject of practical procedures to be 
followed in such conflicts is Rachel 


DuBois’ Neighbors in Action (Harper. 
$3). Again we have an author who 
has been effectively active in the work 
she describes. Any worker, teacher or 
student in this field will benefit from 
Mrs. DuBois’ experience and her posi- 
tive suggestions. Her book would find 
a merited place alongside Fr. La 
Farge’s. 

Arnold Foster’s A Measure of Free- 
dom (Doubleday. $2.50), the fourth 
annual Anti-Defamation League Re- 
port, would be far more valuable as a 
record of progress against hate mon- 
gers if it were more sensible and fair- 
minded. Sometimes minority groups 
invite the criticism directed at them, 
and should be honest enough to re- 
move the cause of criticism. And 
sometimes they see criticism where 
there is none. Mr.Foster’s report shows 
a weakness in each of those respects. 
Readers will find some encouraging 
facts here, and if they can avoid being 
disturbed by a manifestation of “perse- 
cution complex,” they will read the 
book with profit. 


ALCOHOLICS AND CRIME 


A couple of helpful books on the 
problems of alcoholics merit attention. 
Perhaps the most useful book on the 
entire subject is Raymond McCarthy’s 
and Edgar Douglass’ Alcohol and So- 
cial Responsibility (Crowell, and Yale 
Plan Clinic. $3.50), which contains 
both comprehensive data on the sub- 
ject, recommendations for checking 
the problem, and further suggestions 
for implementing those recommenda- 
tions. Recommended for anyone inter- 
ested in the problem, and sure to be 
helpful to priests, social workers, com- 
munity leaders and others called on 
to help persons afflicted with the sick- 
ness. Easy Does It: the Story of Mac 
(Kenedy. $3), by Hugh Reilly, is 
the fictionalized biography of an al- 
coholic. So generalized as to lose their 
personalities, the characters make the 
reader uneasy. The book does show a 
personalized appreciation of the prob- 


lem, however, and will give some en- 
couragement to some readers. 

Three good books on the subject of 
criminology have come from the pub- 
lishers. Clement Mihanovich’s Prin- 
ciples of Juvenile Delinquency (Bruce. 
$2) is a brief, well-organized presen- 
tation of the subject. Though none of 
the material presented is new, its de- 
tailed presentation from the Catholic 
viewpoint should make it standard 
reading in courses on social principles 
and criminology. Once again, certain 
social workers, priests and officials 
concerned with community juvenile 
problems will want this book at hand. 
Edward Radin’s 12 Against Crime 
(Putnam. $3) is an interesting series 
of sketches of the work done by a 
dozen behind-the-scenes technical ex- 
perts in examining criminal evidence 
and is sure to interest the lay and 
professional reader. 

Back to juvenile delinquency, we 
see that the famous Gluecks, Sheldon 
and Eleanor, have just completed an- 
other excellent study, Unraveling 
Juvenile Delinquency (Commonwealth 
Fund. $5). They seek to analyze the 
make-up of the average juvenile de- 
linquent, and although they come 
to some positive conclusions in their 
statistics, in seeking to prescribe the 
preventive medicine of sound char- 
acter and personality formation, they 
can offer nothing new. The positive 
information included will make the 
book a requisite on the criminologist’s 
desk. 

One last selection. Louis Bromfield, 
who for these many years has been 
peacefully but industriously heeding 
the call of the good earth after a long 
time in other occupations, gives us 
Out of the Earth (Harper. $5), the 
third of his books on Malabar Farm. 
Again we find a collection of advice to 
farmers on the new farm methods 
that have so helped the author him- 
self. The book is written for farmers. 
Some readers who are interested in 
farms though held to the city will 
also enjoy it. JosEpH B. SCHUYLER 


Problems on the international scene 


The Korean War, almost over a few 
days ago, has flamed anew with the 
entry of Chinese Communist troops 
into the fight. As these lines are writ- 
ten, no one knows whether worse will 
come. In a sense all the books de- 
scribed below are useful commen- 
taries on the present perilous state of 
the world. Some authors have done a 
more capable job than others; some 
have chosen a theme closer to the 
newspaper headlines than their fel- 
lows. But a fair general comment 
would be that all the writers on in- 
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ternational affairs represented here 
have exercised conscientious diligence 
in their work. 

Dr. Robert T. Oliver is a man with 
intimate knowledge of Korea. He has 
lived there in close contact with the 
Korean people and has served as ad- 
viser to the Republican Government. 
He tells Why War Came to Korea 
(Fordham Univ. $2.95) as few men 
can. Korea is needed by the Commu- 
nists as the key to all of North Asia. 
The Russians have eyed the peninsula 
for almost a century. And then the 
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THE DESTINY OF MODERN WOMAN 
In the Light of Papal Teaching 


By William B. Faherty, S.J. 


A thorough, definitive and competent discussion of the status of woman and 
the sociological imptications of the feminist movement. The author explains in 
full the position of the Church by giving the opinions of the popes since 
Leo XIII, and shows woman’s role in modern life as set forth by our at 5 


Holy Father. 


THE MORALITY OF MERCY KILLING 


By Rev. Joseph V. Sullivan, S.T.L. 


Why the Catholic Church ge eee A killing legen in a clear and 
cal and ma 
octrine, 


thorough manner. It is scholar 


or sentiment in defense of the Catholic 


THE ODYSSEY OF FRANCIS XAVIER 


By Theodore Maynard 


“A very good book. The story is told crisply and quickly, and the extant let- 
ters of the Saint are handled with particularly notable skill. There is a decent 


emphasis upon learning, and 


Translated by Henry Davis, S.J. 


_ The eleventh volume in the series ANCIENT CHRISTIAN WRITERS offers 

in modern English a work which appeared in one of the most critical periods 

of the Church and which for centuries exerted a tremendous influence on the 
$ 


education of the Church’s teachers. 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE OF THE PRIEST 


By M. Eugene Boylan, O.Cist.R. 


“A series of conferences in which Father Boylan demonstrates from every 
possible angle of the priest’s life—prayer, work, leisure, temptations—how the 
grace of God operates for priests giving any co-operation.’’-—Duckett’s 


MARRIED SAINTS 
By Selden P. Delany 


Biographical sketches of married men and women who have been canon- 
ized by the Church or proposed for canonization, showing that sanctity may 
be attained in the married state as well as in the cloister. $2.75 


A SAINT IN HYDE PARK 
Memories of Father Vincent 


McNabb, O.P. 


By E. A. Siderman 


Father Vincent’s most persistent heck- 
ler, E. A. Siderman, presents a very fine 
portrayal of his character and the un- 
deniable art he had for winning the souls 
of unbelievers. $2.00 


SHEPHERD OF UNTENDED 
SHEEP 

The Life of Venerable John 
Martin Moye 

By Raoul Plus, S.J. 

The first life of Father Moye to appear 
in English. It is a story of high courage 
and indomitable faith. After founding 
the Sisters of Divine Providence he was 


called to leave his young congregation 
and labor for souls in the interior of 


China. $2.50 


JEANNE JUGAN 


Sister Marie of the Cross 
By Msgr. Francis Trochu 


The story of Jeanne Jugan, the Foun- 
dress, and the first Superior of the Insti- 
tute of the Little Sisters of the Poor, 
and the supreme importance of the role 
she played in religious history. $3.75 


and lo 


ains have been taken to find 
help to round out the narrative.”—Saturday Review of Literature $3.00 
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is a Religious Book== 


THE WAY OF DIVINE LOVE 


By Sister Josefa Menendez 


Autobiography and record of the com- 
‘ munications received from Our Lord by 
Sister Josefa Menendez. “It is a message 
to all, drawing them to an appreciation 
and an understanding of the love and 
mercy offered them by the Heart of 
Jesus.”—The Brooklyn Tablet $4.25 


es no appeal to emotion 


paper $1.50 


LEST WE FORGET 
Courtesy in the Convent 
By The Sisters of Notre Dame 


A handy manual of etiquette for sis- 
ters, religious, and all who live a com- 
munity life. Many points covered may 
seem obvious, but recalling them to 
mind will be of great benefit. The per- 
fect gift for any nun or novice. $1.50 


bits of lore that 


SOME RARE VIRTUES 
By Raoul Plus, S.J. 


Simple essays, varied in length and 
treating good works, qualities and prac- 
tices which we often fail to recognize 
as true virtues or consider worthy of 
attainment. $1.75 


_ CAN CHRIST HELP ME? 


By C. C. Martindale, S.J. 


An outline of the argument which 
persuades a reasonable man to concen- 
trate on Christ and to weigh His claim 
for giving a perfect and unique revela- 
tion of God. $2.2 





MARTIN LUTHER—His Life and Work 
By Hartmann Grisar, S.J. 

Adapted from the Second German Edition 
By Frank J. Eble, M.A. 

This biography of Martin Luther presents calmly and factually his life and 
the background of the struggle that constituted the Reformation. “The most 
objective, the most thorough and the most unprejudiced life of Luther ever 
written.”—Catholic World $4.75 


THE MYSTERY OF CHRIST 
By C. V. Heris, O.P., Translated by Denis Fahey, C.S.Sp. 


A synthesis of the third part of the Summa Theologica which treats of the 
Incarnate Word and His mission of Redemption, and develops the relationship 
between Christ as Priest and Christ as King. $3.50 


RELIGIOUS SISTERS 
Translated from the French 


A series of essays on the true foundations and principles of the life of relig- 
ious orders and how to apply these same principles and adapt them_ to 
modern conditions. $3.50 


THE SACRISTAN’S MANUAL 
By Rev. Denis G. Murphy 


A handbook for all sacristans comprehensively and carefully compiled. It 
affords an accurate and authoritative answer to every problem of ceremonial 
which confronts sacristans. $2.50 


THE NUN AT HER PRIE-DIEU 
By Robert Nash, S.J. 

Meditations based on the plan of St. Ignatius and stressing those aspects of 
the spiritual life which are most calculated to encourage and inspire souls 
to “learn Christ,’’ to love him and to prove that love by deeds. $3.00 


THE PRIEST AT HIS PRIE-DIEU 


By Robert Nash, S.J. 

Fifty-two stimulating meditations, treating of the ideals, privileges, obliga- 
tions, difficulties and remedies which the priest’s vocation implies. A superb 
gift for every priest. $3. 
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United States, leaning over backward 
to show its good intentions, withdrew 
from South Korea, leaving the Re- 
public face-to-face with Moscow’s 
might. Dr. Oliver and a few others 
have warned that American with- 
drawal was an invitation to Soviet in- 
tervention. The previous warnings 
were ignored but perhaps this book 
will impress upon us the lesson that 
we must meet Soviet strength with 
strength of our own. 

The late George M. McCune, a 
State Department official and univer- 
sity teacher, also lived in Korea for 
many years. His book, Korea Today 
(Harvard. $5), is useful for back- 
ground information. The manuscript 
was completed in 1948 and the book 
is therefore not absolutely current but 
nevertheless it provides good fare for 
the reader who wants to know all 
about the war-torn land. 





FIVE OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
Why War Came to Korea, by 
Robert T. Oliver 


A Plan for Peace, by Grenville 
Clark 

Soviet Politics, by Barrington 
Moore Jr. 


Escape to Adventure, by Fitzroy 
MacLean 


Two Kinds of Time, by Graham 
Peck 











Grenville Clark, a public-spirited 
lawyer who in the past has usually 
been connected with movements to 
strengthen American military power, 
has written a slim tract, A Plan for 
Peace (Harper. $1). At first blush the 
title seems a negation of the author's 
previous work. But Mr. Clark is one 
of those far-sighted men who realize 
that we must exert every effort to 
secure an honorable peace, while 
neglecting no opportunity to make our 
defenses impregnable. He suggests 
that only world federation can save 
the U.S. from the disaster of war and 
asks this country to lead the way by 
undertaking negotiations with the 
Communists — unceasing negotiations, 
to continue despite weariness or re- 
buff, but without immoral appease- 
ment on issues that cannot be com- 
promised. 

Reprieve from War (Macmillan. 
$3) also maintains that to avoid war 
a nation must seek power. Lionel 
Gelber, the author, describes the 
causes of past wars and reviews the 
history of the last few years to show 
how a new conflict is brewing. 


We are already accustcmed to 
abridgements of Arnold Toynbee’s 
great (and bulky) work, A Study of 
History. Recently Albert V. Fowler 
has published a compilation of all the 
material on war. War and Civiliza- 
tion (Oxford. $2.50) shows by ex- 
amples from the past that war de- 
stroys both conqueror and victim by 
hastening the destruction of the cul- 
ture and civilization of both. Armies 
are necessary, of course, to protect a 
nation, but there is disaster ahead for 
the states which build military ma- 
chines for conquest. May Stalin read 
and ponder! 

One study of history that has great 
bearing on the international scene is 
The Vatican and Its Role in World 
Affairs, by Charles Pichon (Dutton. 
$4.50). Starting from the earliest 
times, it traces in masterly fashion the 
dealings of the Holy See with tem- 
poral powers of all shades and hues, 
and is particularly good for its treat- 
ment of the current conflict between 
the Vatican and the Kremlin. 


Democracy vs. COMMUNISM 


Professor Crane Brinton is an ex- 
plorer who wants to find the origins 
of our Western Civilization, which is 
in such danger today from what Mr. 
Toynbee would call the external pro- 
letariat. In Ideas and Men (Prentice- 
Hall. $6) he does not quite reach the 
goal but makes a valiant and stimu- 
lating attempt which could be im- 
proved by greater emphasis on Chris- 
tianity as well as on democracy. Miss 
Laurence Stapleton follows Mr. Brin- 
ton in the error of regarding democ- 
racy as a religion. Her book, The De- 
sign of Democracy (Oxford. $4), ana- 
lyzes the democratic principle of life 
and its application from a completely 
secular observation post. Unfortunate- 
ly she is one of those mistaken, if well- 
meaning Americans, who advocate a 
measure of appeasement in dealing 
with the Communists. 

A Generation on Trial: U. S. A. v 
Alger Hiss (Knopf. $3.50) is a fas- 
cinatingly-written documentary on the 
trial and fate of an American who 
carried the idea of appeasement so 
far that he betrayed the trust his own 
country had placed in him. Alistair 
Cooke, the author, leans over back- 
ward to be perfectly fair to Mr. Hiss. 
As a result the book is gripping but 
hardly an objective appraisal of this 
famous American trial. 

It is only necessary to look around 
the world today to recognize the 
enemy. International communism is 
busily making trouble, with an eye to 
universal domination, in every quar- 
ter. The more we know about the 
enemy, the theories behind his amoral 
ideology and the practices he follows 
in achieving his wicked purposes, the 
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better we shall be prepared to resist. 

Perhaps that last sentence is too 
hopeful. We already know a great 
deal of what communism intends but 
there is a good argument for saying 
that, nevertheless, we haven’t awak- 
ened to the danger. Perhaps this half- 
year’s host of books on the ideas and 
usages of communism will do the 
trick. 

First comes an excellent, condensed 
summary, The Theory and Practice of 
Communism (Macmillan. $2.75), by 
a British authority, R. N. Carew Hunt. 
Mr. Hunt carefully traces the con- 
version of Karl Marx’ theory, via 
Lenin’s emendations, into the Stalin- 
ism of today. He shows that Commu- 
nist theory indeed influences Com- 
munist practice. A welcome section 
indicates how easily the Communist 
dialectic can influence otherwise in- 
telligent people—Dr. Fuchs is an ex- 
ample—to betray their own best in- 
terests and serve Stalin. 

Mr. Hunt believes, and rightly, I 
think, that Soviet Russia’s masters 
will never stop until they control the 
world or are decisively beaten. But 
Barrington Moore Jr., an eminent so- 
ciologist, seems to think otherwise. 
His book, Soviet Politics (Harvard. 
$6), says that the Communist will for 
world revolution has become attenu- 
ated with the passing years. The Po- 
litburo still uses the methods laid 
down by Lenin but has forgotten his 
primary objective. Mr. Moore’s con- 
clusion will hardly be satisfactory to 
a world struggling in the Communist 
grip. Nevertheless his book, with its 
excellent coverage of Russia’s govern- 
mental structure and its recognition 
that Bolshevism is a denial of free- 
dom, is an important contribution. 

The People of Great Russia (Chan- 
ticleer. $3) is an attempt by a so- 
ciologist and a physician to probe 
the character of the majority race of 
the Soviet Union by psychological 
means. Dr. John Rickman and Geof- 
frey Gorer are the collaborators. Mr. 
Gorer attributes what he says are the 
Russian’s primary feelings—guilt and 
hostility — to the country’s universal 
custom of wrapping new-born infants 
in swaddling clothes which hinder the 
free movement of their limbs. It is an 
ambitious, if implausible effort. Mr. 
Gorer concludes that, as a result, the 
Russians must have a leader and will 
accept a Czar or a Stalin, whichever 
is handy. 

George Backer, author of The 
Deadly Parallel: Stalin and Ivan the 
Terrible (Random. $3.50), accepts 
this viewpoint, too, but from another 
angle. Mr. Backer believes that the 
Russia of Ivan and Stalin are similar 
in internal structure and external pur- 
pose. He does not prove his theory 
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either but makes a good, readable try. 

If You Were Born in Russia (Far- 
rar. $5.) is a novel attempt to depict 
life for the ordinary Russian family 
under the Communist regime. Author 
Arthur Goodfriend uses both pictures 
and text to show how a Russian 
family meets the daily problems of 
life but his family seems to enjoy it- 
self more than is usual for the normal 
Russian who is frequently hard put 
to keep alive and stay out of the slave- 
labor camps. 

Part of the story that Mr. Good- 
friend has neglected is told by Alex 
Inkeles of Harvard University’s Rus- 
sian Research Center in his Public 
Opinion in Soviet Russia (Harvard. 
$5). Dr. Inkeles describes the struc- 
ture and functioning of the giant Com- 
munist-created machine which directs 
the Russian people’s actions and 
thoughts into well-guarded channels 
from which they dare not stray. 

Admiral Ellis M. Zacharias calls his 
rather sensational report on Russia’s 
plans to forward the revolution, Be- 
hind Closed Doors (Putnam. $3.75). 
Based on talks with emigrés from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, the Admiral 
publishes an estimate that Stalin will 
strike between 1952 and 1956. The 
Admiral says this was decided by the 
Politburo in a meeting held in the 
Kremlin on the night of Jan. 27-28, 
1949. He may be right but he doesn’t 
say how he found out. 

Terrorism, the end product of to- 
talitarian systems like communism, is 
subjected to analysis by Robert Payne 
in Zero (Day. $3.50). While the au- 
thor seems to confuse anarchism and 
nihilism with terrorism, he has not 
failed to furnish a conscience-stirring 
picture of the evils perpetrated by 
modern tyrants such as Hitler and 
Stalin. 

Joseph C. Harsch thinks that World 
War III need never come if we en- 
courage the detachment of the So- 
viet satellite states of Eastern Europe 
from Stalin’s empire. In The Curtain 
Isn’t Iron (Doubleday. $2), Mr. 
Harsch, the distinguished correspon- 
dent of the Christian Science Monitor, 
says this can be done by shrewd 
diplomatic tactics based on the nur- 
turing of the existing differences be- 
tween the satellites and Moscow. That 
way we can make Titos in wholesale 
lots. But Mr. Harsch’s own appraisal 
of the unyielding nature of commu- 
nism seems to refute his thesis. 

Alexandra Orme’s Comes the Com- 
rade (Morrow. $4) is a revealing 
glimpse of what it means to be at the 
mercy of the soldiers of the Commu- 
nist army when they enter a country 
as “liberators.” In Mrs. Orme’s case 
the country was Hungary in 1944. 
The culture about which the Stalinists 
boast was evidently insufficient to con- 


vert the men of the Red Army from 
the barbaric ways of the distant past. 
Mrs. Orme, however, concludes that 
the Russians would have plundered 
and looted as they did whether they 
were commanded by prince or com- 
missar. 

After reading of the world’s poor 
prospects under communism it is a 
relief to be told in Must It Be Com- 
munism (Wagner. $5), by Fathers 
Augustine J. Osgniach, O. S. B., and 
Jerome L. Toner, O. S. B., that there 
are other alternatives. Their book is 
a review of the Christian solutions it 
is possible to apply to the problems 
of the day in order to ward off the 
Red threat. 

One of the best books that reveal 
the really agonizing personal struggle 
of those of good will who have es- 
poused the Communist cause only to 
find that it offers chaos is Douglas 
Hyde’s I Believed (Putnam. $3.50). 
It recounts his conversion from com- 
munism to Catholicism, and, in addi- 
tion to being a moving conversion 
story, it gives some very pertinent 
insights into Communist tactics. 

Vera Micheles Dean is another au- 
thor who thinks that the Communist 
peril is not as great as it might be. 
There is a possibility, she says in 
Europe and the United States (Knopf. 
$3.50), that a settlement can be made 
within the United Nations by ac- 
knowledging that the power once pos- 
sessed by Europe has now been 
transferred to the United States, Rus- 
sia and India. Mrs. Dean believes, 
and probably very correctly, that the 
United States must not burden itself 
with the illusion that it possesses the 
answer to all the problems before the 
world. But that is not the same as 
saying—as she does—that we must ab- 
dicate our responsibilities to mankind. 

We and our allies shirked that re- 
sponsibility in Yugoslavia (as else- 
where) during the war. The result is 
told in Fitzroy MacLean’s Escape to 
Adventure (Little, Brown. $4), the 
autobiographical story of a young 
British diplomat and soldier. Mr. Mac- 
Lean was an Allied agent in the Bal- 
kans when we had to decide whether 
or not to support Tito. Mr. Churchill, 
surely as wise a man as most, decided 
to do so despite Mr. MacLean’s ex- 
planation of Tito’s irreconcilable com- 
munism. There are many other things 
in this book to make it scintillating 
and appealing. The author’s account 
of the Moscow purge trials in 1938, 
for instance, is extremely revealing 
of one revolting aspect of communism. 


Lire 1n Various CouNTRIES 


Herbert and Nancie Matthews—he 
is the former head of the New York 
Times’ London Bureau—have written 
a most attractive account of their five 





postwar years in changing Great 
Britain. Although the husband-and- 
wife team’s Assignment to Austerity 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $3) neglects the spiri- 
tual side of life in Britain, it does pro- 
vide a good, journalistic account of 
the transformation from old England 
to the Labor Party’s Welfare State. 

The place of the great British mid- 
dle class in that “welfare state” is dis- 
cussed in The English Middle Classes 
(Knopf. $3.75). Authors Roy Lewis 
and Angus Maude seem to say, albeit 
rather vaguely, that the middle class 
has been responsible for Britain’s past 
greatness, yet has now joined with 
other elements to block its own prog- 
ress. But instead of the lower groups 
rising to the stature of the middle 
class, the latter has been dragged 
downward. Although the authors are 
quite certainly not in full favor of the 
Labor Party’s program, they are keen- 
ly aware that the workers must par- 
ticipate in government. 

In contrast with Britain, the prob- 
lems of Germany are greater and more 
profound. To the universal difficul- 
ties of the age the Germans can add 
special troubles caused by their de- 
feat and partition. A good piece of 
Germany is under Soviet control. 





This is Germany (Sloane. $4) is 
edited by Arthur Settel and contains 
the work of twenty-two American, 
British and French correspondents on 
the political and social issues facing 
modern Germany. Almost everything 
except the religious scene is described 
in competent chapters. Particularly 
noteworthy are discussions of the vast 
refugee problem. These are by Ern- 
est Leiser of the American Overseas 
News Agency and Denis Martin of 
the London Daily Herald. James Pres- 
ton O’Donnell of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post stresses the need for a 
rapprochement between France and 
Germany as an aid to the peace of 
the world, in his contribution. 

The full story of the refugees and 
displaced persons of Germany is told 
by Msgr. Edward E. Swanstrom in his 
book Pilgrims in the Night (Sheed & 
Ward. $2.50). Twelve million people 
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Christmas —— 
Suggestions 


% GROWTH OR DECLINE? 
Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard 
cloth, $2.50 paper, $1.50 


% WHO SHALL BEAR THE FLAME? 
Jules Cardinal Saliege 
cloth, $2.75 paper, $1.75 


% PRESENCE OF MARY 
Francis Charmot, S.J. 
cloth, $2.50 paper, $1.50 


% BEGINNING OF GOODNESS 


Cary-Elwes, O.S.B. 
$1.00 


%* PARADOXES 
Henri de Lubac, S.J. 
$ .50 


At your Bookstores 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 


SOUTH BEND 1 CHICAGO 2 

















A Vital World Power... 





picHOr 


BC iL ARLO? 


i 
a 
The Vatican 
AND ITS ROLE IN WORLD AFFAIRS 
by CHARLES PICHON 


Translated from the French by Jean 

Misrahi, Associate Professor of Ro- 

mance Languages at Fordham Uni- 
versity. 


COVERING 2000 years of history 
from Saint Peter to Pope Pius 
XII, Mr. Pichon explains the rela- 
tions of the Vatican with external 
forces, both temporal and spiritual, 
tracing its remarkable continuity 
and influence through the centuries. 
A Catholic Book Club Selection. 

Illustrated, $4.50 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 
New York 10, N. Y. 
Publishers of Everyman's Library 
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of Germanic origin were compelled to 
leave their homes in Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary, as the result 
of the Allied agreements at Potsdam. 
To the eternal shame of the West 
these people were callously uprooted 
and roughly handled. Most of them 
are now in Western Germany, living 
in camps and huts under the most 
miserable conditions. Msgr. Swan- 
strom advances some excellent sug- 
gestions on how these victims of the 
war can be restored to lives of use- 
fulness and self-respect. 

Theodore Haecker, one of the most 
important German Christian philoso- 
phers of the period between the two 
wars, died in 1945. His Journal in the 
Night (Pantheon. $3.50) is the glow- 
ing testament of his faith in God and 
his awareness that even in victory 
the Nazis were sowing the seeds of 
defeat. To the everlasting shame of 
the Nazis, Haecker had to write se- 
cretly to avoid Hitler’s secret police. 
Hence the title quite literally describes 
under what conditions the book was 
written. 


ExTRA-EUROPEAN PROBLEMS 


From Europe to Asia the story of 
the war years and the postwar world 
is strewn with corruption and lack of 
even the most elementary Christian 
faith and charity. 

The people of China have carried 
a dreadful burden of sorrow for many 
years. Graham Peck, an old friend of 
China, writes with skill and sympathy 
of the years between 1937 and 1945 
when the people of that ancient land 
were crushed between the Commu- 
nists and the Nationalists. His conclu- 
sion, that communism won because 
Chiang Kai-shek’s government lost the 
respect of the Chinese people as a 
result of its corruption, nepotism and 
rapacity, will not be welcomed every- 
where. But Mr. Peck’s report of the 
Nationalist record, as he watched it, is 
persuasive and convincing. His second 
conclusion, that it was our country’s 
duty to throw its support to a third 
force, is not so convincing. It is hard 
to see where the third force existed 
in China except in the secret aspira- 
tions of a downtrodden people. It 
might have been best to bolster Chi- 
ang’s regime and use our influence to 
convert it to better ways. Mr. Peck 
calls his book Two Kinds of Time 
(Houghton Mifflin. $4). It is worth- 
while reading for a portrait of the 
China that was and, with improve- 
ments, we hope will come again. 

The United States and Japan (Har- 
vard. $4), by Edwin O. Reischauer, 
is another addition to the American 
Foreign Policy Library under the gen- 
eral editorship of former Undersec- 
retary of State Sumner Welles. Like 
its predecessors, this book is a scholar- 
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ly and extremely competent study of 
the subject it encompasses—in this 
case our relations with Japan through 
the years. The author supplies a 
wealth of information on our diplo- 
matic contacts with the Japanese. He 
adds a most necessary background on 
Japanese institutions and history. And 
he concludes that while our occupa- 
tion must continue for the present, the 
sooner it is over the better for both 
countries. 

South and especially southeast Asia 
is a particularly important region to- 
day. Russian pressure, applied by na- 
tive Communists, is rampant through- 
out the area. Here are two books 
which will help the reader to under- 
stand the situation in this part of the 
oriental world. 

South Asia in the World Today 
(Chicago Univ. $4), edited by Phil- 
lips Talbot, is one. The other is The 
New World of Southeast Asia (Min- 
nesota Univ. $5), by Lennox A. Mills 
and associates. Both are competent, 
objective studies by acknowledged 
authorities. 

No publishing season would be 
complete without the issuance of at 
least one good book on the fascinating 
story of the birth of the new state, 
Israel. 

Kenneth W. Bilby, who was in 
Israel for the New York Herald Trib- 
une when the new nation was or- 
ganized and fought the Arab world 
for its life, has written an excellent 
account, New Star in the Near East 
(Doubleday. $3.50). Mr. Bilby writes 
without the bias so frequently en- 
countered in this field. His pages will 
fully comfort neither the Arabs nor 
the Jews and he concludes that the 
Arabs are still not reconciled to the 
creation of Israel and may return to 
the fight one day. 

The last stop in this journey round 
the world is Africa. Negley Farson, 
journalist, novelist and sportsman, has 
written frequently and well on the 
Dark Continent. His latest book, Last 
Chance in Africa (Harcourt, Brace. 
$5), is no exception. Mr. Farson feels 
that there is room on the vast conti- 
nent for white and black to live in 
cooperation and harmony. He calls 
a spade a spade in indicating his 
own idea of how this needed goal can 
be achieved. 


Tue U. S. as LEADER 


In all this maelstrom of interna- 
tional affairs, the U. S. plays an in- 
creasingly dominant role. That role, 
in the past, and for the future, is de- 
lineated in the following books. The 
first is Harold Faulkner's From Ver- 
sailles to the New Deal, and the sec- 
ond is The New Deal and Foreign 
Affairs—each published by Yale Uni- 
versity ($6). The former traces the 
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BREVIARIUM ROMANUM 
Pocket Size—4 Vols. 18mo. 4 x 6” 


Imitation leather, red edge...........++-++ $28.00 
Black. Morocco, gold edge............+++++5 36.50 
Black. Sheepskin, gold edge............+.. 40.00 
Black. Goatskin, gold edge............-++++ 45.00 
Red. Goatskin, gold edge.............000005 50.00 
Large Size—4 Vols. 12mo. 454” x 7” 
Imitation leather, red edge...............-- $34.50 
Black. Morocco leather, gold edge......... 45.00 


Black. Sheepskin, gold edge 
Black. Goatskin, gold edge...........+.s++++ 
Red. Goatskin, gold edge..............++4+ 





MISSALE ROMANUM 
Latin Hand Missal. For Seminarians 
Small Portable Altars, etc.—454” x 7” 
Imitation leather, red edge............++++ 
Imitation leather, gold edge 
American Morocco 
For Altar Use.......... 
SORROY TEGGOED ce sccccicccsoreveseces 


Octavo Size—7” x 10” 





Black. Imitation leather, gold edge........ $16.50 
Red. Sheepskin, gold edge..............0005 22.00 
Red. Morocco leather, gold edge............ 28.00 
Green. Morocco leather, gold edge.......... 30.00 
Quarto Size—8” x 11” 
Black, Imitation leather, gold edge........ $33.00 
Black. Sheepskin, gold edge..............+. 40.00 
Red. Sheepskin, gold edge...............+: 40.00 
Red. Morocco leather, gold edge............ 45.00 
Green. Morocco leather, gold edge......... 50.00 
Large Quarto Size—9”’ x 12!/2” 
Black. Imitation leather, gold edge........ $48.00 
Black. Sheepskin, gold edge..............++ 50.00 
Red. Sheepskin, gold edge................++ 50.00 
Red. Morocco leather, gold edge............ 55.00 
Green. Morocco leather, gold edge.......... 60.00 


MISSAE DEFUNCTORUM 

Altar Size—9//2” x 13” 
Imitation leather 
PE MEE odin vceneas cen orasesceacueeeute 





Small Altar Size—8” x 11” 
WEN sdvacevisctcesticdsinasaues 5.00 
EE SED eciccwonesevectsdwsccvnsecennets 
Morocco leather ° 





SUMMA THEOLOGICA 
of St. Thomas Aquinas in English 


A _ comprehensive summarization of Catholic 
Truth, in three volumes. With Outline Charts, 
classified and alphabetical indexes. Size: 74” x 


THE ROMAN BREVIARY IN ENGLISH 
Pocket Size 4 Vols.—4/” x 7”—With New Psaims 


Simulated leather, red edge........ Per vol. $ 8.50 
Set of four 34.00 
Sheepskin, gold edge.............. Per vol. 11.00 


Set offour 44.00 


RITUALS 
RITUALE ROMANUM 





With U.S.A. Supplement and New Rite of 
Confirmation. 654 pages. Size 434” x 7” 
Imitation leather, red edge.............+++. $ 6.00 
American Morocco, gold edge oe 8.00 
Goatskin Morocco, gold edge.............+. 10.00 


PRIEST’S RITUAL 
Vest Pocket Size, 3” x 4'2”—352 pages 


Leather, gold edge 
With Thumb Index........... 





BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. PUBLICATIONS 


U. S. A. Liturgical Editions 


NEW SICK CALL RITUAL 
Vest Pocket Size, 3” x 4/2”—192 pages 


BMIERGION BOREMOE 2. cc ccc ccccccccscsccccees $1.75 
Pre re 2.75 


SEASONAL BREVIARY 
3 Vols.—4” x 6” 
Majoris Hebdomadae 

Pentecostes et Ss. Corporis Christi 

Nativitatis et Epiphaniae Domini 
Imitation leather, yellow edge...... Per vol. $4.50 
Leather, gold edge Per vol. 6.00 
PRM EIOO a wip ccnrevined'eubiceisu<ien-e viealnae Set 30.00 





MISSALS FOR THE LAITY 


ST. MARY—MY EVERYDAY MISSAL 
AND HERITAGE 
By the Benedictine Monks of Fag Mary’s 
Abbey, Newark, N. 
Rt. Rev. Patrick O’Brien, as B., Abbot 
Mass Prayers ed * epi Day in the Year as the 
Priest_says 
— Psalm parts in Latin-English — Prayer 


arts in English. 
= a Commandments, Sacraments briefly 


xplain 
History of the Church—Progress of the Church 
in each of the 48 States, illustrated. 
India paper, red and bet, printing 


2 pages—4” 
DIAG Cloth, FER CAE... 65.6. cccscsesccsces $ 4.00 
Simulated leather, red edge................ 6.50 
Leather bindings........... from 8.25, 10.00, 12.50 


THE NEW ROMAN MISSAL 


By Rev. F. X. Lasance. The Ideal Prayer Book 
_Latin ‘and English—When you use ‘‘The New 
Roman Missal,”’ you are seying the same Mass as 
ordered by Pope Pius XII and the same Mass 
Prayers as said by the Priest at the altar. Ideal 
for Sunday and every day, likewise contains 
prayers of your regular prayer book. 
ME cinch bevscsseutedocenstseveeseds 
Imitation leather 
ENON CME won Sola enasctes seeasesaeusnas 





a SUNDAY MISSAL 


y Rev. F. X. Lasance. A simplified Missal for 
alr the Sundays and Holydays. Contains Nuptial 
nine? and Funeral Services. 704 pages. Size 34” 
x 534” 

Imitation leatherette 
Tmtitation leather ....6..ccccccsscsce 
DE, Guldiecdndisadendcienbeeessomastancss 





CHRIST’S GIFT THE MASS 

py f D. F. Cunningham. A Sunday Missal 
wi the ‘Ordinary repeated as far as Canon— 
with few references. 832 pages. Size 342” x 6”. 
RE See kddr wes nsaresrcdenaseuseresuseececeae $2.25 


PRAYER BOOKS 


MY PRAYER BOOK 


By Rev. F. X. Lasance. The most popular 
prayer book in English. Contains the usual and 
necessary prayers and devotions. Offers counsels 
and refiections in an original manner. Acknowl- 
odeed to be the best general prayer book pub- 

ed for Americans, by the American author 
Father Lasance. 
Imitation leather 
American seal 
PD oie se ecb aerehatcctumesdtedesscesDeees 






THE YOUNG MAN’S GUIDE 


By Rev. F. X. Lasance. Overcomes youth’s 
natural aversion to advice. For building better 
Catholics—better citizens. Appropriate prayers, 
also includes all a, devotions. A virile 
book for earnest youth. There is no better book, 
because Father ance has a very inspiring 


style. 

BRGRREAOT: BOMENOE oo cecccnccccctccovccccesees $3.50 
ME QUI se sa ieckdcdncddscsvesecdccdacences 4.50 
PICEA DOOD. Sie ace wid dediesecapeseswsacs 5.50 





THE CATHOLIC GIRL’S GUIDE 


By Rev. F. X. Lasance. A shield against the 
dangers of the day. This ‘“‘guide”’ is to accompany 
the young girl on her way through life—assist 
in making a choice between the married or un- 
married state in life. A complete prayer book 
plus counsels and devotions—a fine Father La- 
sance Book 


Imitation TCAtHEr 2.0.62... crccccecsccesccecee $3.25 
SN coc bicecniarsbiercevancecanagsnnss 4.50 
PEA EG oko xsk Oa ened Savane coda sade® 5.50 


THE RACCOLTA 


A Collection of Officie] Indulgenced Prayers 
of the Church, New English translation by Rev. 
D., and Rev. Charles 


occasion and pur ose, from ejaculation to com- 
plete Novena. he only authorized English 
translation. 


Imitation leather, boxed................+++ $4.25 


NEW AND RECENT BOOKS 


OUR CATHOLIC HERITAGE 

By a Benedictine Monk. The story of each of 
the 48 states, from its founding to the present 
day, giving its social and industrial development 
side by side with the growth of the Catholic 
Church. 352 pages. List, $3.50 


CELESTIAL HONEYMOON 

By Elizabeth J. Weber. The story of Sister 
Catherine Buschman, a Daughter of Charity of 
St. Vincent de Paul, who became a Sister after 
the death of her husband and spent her last 
years in China. 175 pages. $3.00 


OUR LADY OF FATIMA QUEEN OF PEACE 

By Rev. Joseph Delabays. Translated by Rev. 
John H. Askin. A simple story of the visions of 
Our Lady, based on official documents. With 
prayers and novenas, 224 pages. $2.75 


THE CHURCH’S WORLD WIDE MISSION 
By Most. Rev. James E. Walsh, MM. The story 

of the spread of the faith from the beginning, 

the difficulties and triumphs of the Church. $3.00 


EPISODE ON BEACON HILL 

By Rev. L. J. Gallagher, S.J. A story of the 
fusion of two cultures, the Yankee and the 
Gaelic, in the City of Boston. 320 pages. $3.00 


PREFACE TO HAPPINESS 
By Rev. E. F. Smith, O.P. and Rev. L. A. Ryan, 
O.P. Vol. II of Guidebooks to the Summa The- 


ologica. Covers questions 1-89 of I-II. 
288 pages. $4.00 


PRAYER LIFE OF A RELIGIOUS 
By Very Rev. Peter A. Resch, S.M. Meditations 
on the duties, vows and virtues based on the 


life of Our Lord and His Blessed Mother. 


688 pages. $6.00 


THE EPISTLES AS | KNOW THEM 

By Rev. Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. An explanation 
verse by verse of the Epistle of the Mass for 
every Sunday and holyday. 344 pages. $4.75 


TALKS TO CHILDREN 

By Rev. Fred Gilbert, O.M.|I. Fifty-two simple 
talks on doctrinal and liturgical subjects for 
pulpit, classroom or parents. 214 pages. $3.50 


6-8 BARCLAY STREET 
NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 
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BOSTON 11 


CHICAGO 6 
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SUCH LOVE 
IS SELDOM 


A biography of 
Mother Mary Walsh 
Cre 
by Anne Cawley 
Boardman 


>» Washerwoman most of 
her life, and saint all of it, 
Mother Mary’s story is as 
human as it is inspiring. 
How an Irish immigrant 
girl, caring for the linens 
of wealthy New York fam- 
ilies, saw the misery of 
the wretched poor among 
whom she lived and there- 
by founded the Dominican 
Sisters of the Sick Poor, is 
a gripping tale of faith in 


action. $3 00 
at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


BEST SELLERS 


A SEMi-MONTHLY BOOK REVIEW 
“As Rare as the Royal Flush" 
@ ACE reviewers across the nation. 
@ KING-size reviews of best sellers. 
@ QUEEN-ly independence of judg- 
ment. 
@ JACK? Only $2.50 for 24 issues. 
@ TEN commendments applied to books. 
A moral as well as literary rating. 








Write for somple copy to: 


BEST SELLERS 


UNIVERSITY OF SCRANTON 








SCRANTON, PA. 


TIMELY and IMPORTANT! 


A Pamphlet Everyone should read . . . 


“THE HEART OF THE 
SPANISH MATTER” 


BY REV. JAMES A. MAGNER 
(The Catholic University of America) 
Recommended by THE DENVER REGISTER 


Briefed in THE CATHOLIC DIGEST, 
Nov. 1950 


Single copies—25 cents 


At Your Dealers or write direct to: 


THE CHARLES CARROLL FORUM 
620 MICHIGAN AVENUE N.E. 
WASHINGTON 17, D.C. 





course of American politica] thinking 
during the Republican ’twenties—busi- 
ness in the saddle, subordinating all 
to material prosperity and economic 
dictation; false confidence, interna- 
tional short-sightedness. With the in- 
fallibility of hindsight, of course, we 
see that the crash had to come. Pro- 
fessor Nevins carries us through the 
transition in the ’thirties from isola- 
tionism to political concern with inter- 
nationa) developments, then through 
the war and the Big Three sessions 
at Teheran. He recognizes our post- 
war failures in international diplo- 
macy, of course blaming Russian du- 
plicity. But one pauses to wonder at 
the wisdom of hailing isolationism’s 
exodus so approvingly when we were 
so little prepared to uphold a con- 
sistent international policy in its place. 
The former had to go, but perhaps 
some of its adherents should be cred- 
ited with foreseeing distastefully what 
the future would bring. 

Robert Dahl, in Congress and For- 
eign Policy (Harcourt, Brace. $4), 
tries to solve the dilemma between 
presidential power and congressional 
inadequacy concerning foreign af- 
fairs in a democratic society. Congress 
has neither the ability, the unity, nor 
the information to act capably and 
quickly in times of international crisis. 
But if the President assumes the pow- 
er, and history testifies that he does, 
are we not in danger of a too-strong 
executive? Mr. Dahl suggests a way 
out of the danger by recognizing the 


need for presidential action, subject 
to more frequent exercise of concur- 
rent resolutions and something akin 
to parliamentary votes of confidence. 
A little too stilted in style and vo- 
cabulary, Dahl’s book points an im- 
portant problem and offers a reason- 
able help to solving it. 

The terrifyingly critical condition of 
international relations on so many 
fronts and levels is forcing us to re- 
alize how difficult and complex must 
be the job of conducting foreign af- 
fairs. James McCamy has just written 
a most valuable, detailed analysis of 
American administrative agencies oc- 
cupied with foreign affairs, The Ad- 
ministration of American Foreign Af- 
fairs (Knopf. $5). He systematically 
describes the work and structure of 
these agencies, shows how seriously 
many present weaknesses hamper the 
over-all work, and offers some sound 
advice for correcting the system. Ob- 
viously all foreign affairs—whether po- 
litical, military, economic, cultural, in- 
telligence—cannot be jammed into one 
department. Hence Professor Mc- 
Camy opposes consolidation of exist- 
ing agencies. But just as obviously our 
handling of foreign affairs must mani- 
fest a more unified policy. So he ad- 
vises the creation of an agency in the 
President’s Executive Office to inte- 
grate and coordinate. The author has 
performed a distinct service in a most 
important field of study. 

LeonarpD J. SCHWEITZER 


Books for the growth of the spirit 


The big books of the realm of the 
spirit this season are big in bulk (large- 
ly), big in price (unfortunately), big 
in import (undeniably) and—given the 
complexity and profundity of the crisis 
confronting mankind—big (inevitably) 
in the demands they make on the 
readers attention and application. 
Confining the list to five, the outstand- 
ing titles would be Ronald Knox’s En- 
thusiasm, Henri de Lubac’s Catholi- 
cism, Ferdinand Prat’s Jesus Christ: 
His Life, His Teaching and His Work, 
Fulton Sheen’s Lift Up Your Heart 
and C. C. Martindale’s The Meaning 
of Fatima. 


The contest between what St. Paul 
terms the old man and the new man 
in every human individual, the strug- 
gle between flesh and spirit, the ten- 
sion between nature and grace repeats 
itself in larger dimensions in the pano- 
rama of human history. There have 
always been escapist movements in 
Christianity, composed of people con- 
vinced that the world is essentially 
evil, and salvation is to be achieved 
(under the Holy Spirit’s direct guid- 
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ance) by contempt for matter. These 
movements constitute a continuing 
underground of protest, protesting 
that involvement in human affairs is 
disloyalty to God, that secular obliga- 
tions do not bind those possessing the 
freedom of the sons of God, that forms 
of worship and regulations of author- 
ity (whether civil or spiritual) are im- 
positions frustrating the liberty of 
those led by the spirit. 

From the Gnostics to Buchmanites 
we have had these enthusiasts, select 
souls, sure that God’s grace is not 
mediated by the bleak burdens of 
daily living or the bread and oil and 
water of the sacraments, since God 
deals with them in a special, direct 
way. “Ultrasupernaturalists” is a dan- 
gerously accurate description of their 
attitude. 

Monsignor Knox has spent most of 
his life, he claims, writing Enthusiasm 
(Oxford. $6), discovering the recur- 
ring aberrations of the “spiritualists” 
and charting their common affirma- 
tion of separateness — separateness 
from the world and from their unfa- 











nce. 





Why War Came in Korea 
Robert T. Oliver 


Hailed by 50 newspapers across the nation 
es the most timely, informative, reaiistic, 
hard-hitting answer as to what is behind 
the present conflict and as to the aims of 
the hand that pulls the strings of the Red 
China puppet . . . Korea’s people, govern- 
ment, culture, achievements, hopes . . . Her 
religion, and the success of missionary en- 
deavors . . . The full significance of the 
“problem” of Asia . . . The strange shifts 
of American foreign policy . . . An essential 
background study which offers “a clearly 
defined warning for the future” (America). 
A Fordhom University Press Book. $2.95 








The Art of Courageous Living 
John A. O’Brien 


Stimulating, enjoyable, and helpful, this 
is a lively, readable guide appealing to 
common sense—frankly intended as an an- 
tidote to worry. Fr. O’Brien analyzes the 
problems, difficulties, and handicaps which 
beset us all in darkening days and offers a 
happily sane solution based on the active 
co-operation of a determined will and a 
hopeful dependence on prayer. To drive the 
principles home, the author of Road to 
Damascus and Where | Found Christ illus- 
trates each point with striking anecdotes 
about Father Damien and Joan of Arc, St. 
Francis of Assisi and Louis Pasteur, Knute 
Rockne and Florence Nightingale. $2.50 








The Seed and the Glory 


Mary Ellen Evans 


A story of selfless reckless gallantry — the 
triumphant achievement of Father Samuel 
Charles Mazzuchelli, O.P., who built churches 
with his own strong hands and faith with his 
great spirit. The whole colorful midwest of 
the era of Bishops Fenwick, Loras, Rosati 
and Cretin comes alive in a biography 
which reads like fiction, but which is 
astounding fact. $3.00 














Recollection 
Antonin Sertillanges, O.P. 


Here are meditations on the interior life 
which are exceptionally stimulating and 
refreshing and soulfully uplifting. The av- 
thor’s breadth of vision, gracious affability, 
energetic enthusiasm, and conversational 
style are as penetrating and memorable as 
the great French philosopher himself, who 
so deeply influenced modern Europe's in- 
tellectual and spiritua! revival. $2.95 














The Manor of Fordham 
and Its Founder 


Harry C. W. Melick 


A study in manorial history; government, 
law, real estate, and a man of imagination. 
A Fordham University Press Book. $4.00 





Productivity in the Blast-Furnace and 
Open-Hearth Segments of the Steel 
Industry 

William T. Hogan, S.J. 
A study of methods, inventions, production, 
operation, and costs, from 1920 to 1946. 
A Fordham University Press Book. $4.00 





Fordham University Press Publications are distributed by 
The Declan X. McMullen Company, Inc. 


McMullen Books, Inc. 


22 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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RED 
MASQUERADE 


UNDERCOVER FOR THE F.B.I. 


By ANGELA CALOMIRIS. The 
thrilling, factual story of the 
young photographer who 
worked underground for the 
F.B.I. for seven perilous years 
and helped convict the 11 Com- 
munist leaders. 


Second Big Printing * $3.00 


“KR fine historical novel... 
filled with vigorous action.” 
—Boston Globe 


THE QUIET 
LIGHT 


By LOUIS de WOHL. St. Thomas 
Aquinas is the leading character 
in this turbulent and inspiring 
story of 13th Century Italy “at 
a moment in history when un- 
bridled paganism and devout re- 
ligiosity were competing for the 
allegiance of a chaotic world.” — 
Boston Globe. A Catholic Book 
Club Selection and Catholic 
Literary Foundation Selection. 


Fourth Big Printing + $3.00 


THE STORY OF THE 


TRAPP 
FAMILY 
SINGERS 


By MARIA AUGUSTA TRAPP. The 
deeply human, invigorating 
story of a family circle that 
neither success nor tragedy 
could break. “Ought to be put 
immediately on the list of 
Christmas gifts.” — The Tablet. 
Illustrated. 

Seventh Big Printing * $3.50 


Now available — three 
famous biographies by 


HILAIRE BELLOC 
Richelieu 
Wolsey 
Cranmer 
Reissued to meet a continued 


demand, these superb biogra- 
phies are Belloc at his best. 


Per volume ° $3.50 
At all bookstores 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East Washington Square 
PHILADELPHIA 5, PENNSYLVANIA 


vored fellows. In the course of a sym- 
pathetic and comprehensive historical 
report, Monsignor Knox provides, with 
characteristic wisdom and wit, much 
practical guidance for Catholics of 
1950 who are tempted, in their efforts 
towards sanctity, to refuse to mix with 
any but the “spiritually minded” and 
to consider all organized effort to al- 
leviate the common problems of man- 
kind contaminating and “un-Catholic” 
precisely because the efforts are organ- 
ized and employ temporal means. 

If Catholics are going to avoid the 
infection of “enthusiasm,” it is impera- 
tive that they have a sound under- 
standing of the nature of the Church. 
Literature on Catholic social philoso- 
phy, elaborating the bearing of the 
natural law on current problems, is not 
enough. Expositions of the doctrine of 
the Mystical Body, helpful to personal 
piety, do not fill the need. Father de 
Lubac’s book, Catholicism (Longmans, 
Green. $3.75), bears the sub-title “A 
study of dogma in relation to the cor- 
porate destiny of mankind.” 





FIVE OF SPECIAL MENTION 
Enthusiasm, by Msgr. Ronald Knox 
Catholicism, by Henri de Lubac, S.J. 


Jesus Christ: His Life, His Teach- 
ing and His Work, by Ferdinand 
Prat, S.J. 


Lift Up Your Heart, by Msgr. Ful- 
ton Sheen 


The Meaning of Fatima, by C. C. 
Martindale, S.J. 











The book first appeared in France 
in 1938, where its influence on the re- 
vitalized Catholic life and the dynamic 
Catholic thought of that country has 
been marked. For Father de Lubac 
has pointed out that at the root of all 
our contemporary problems is a theo- 
logical question, that the unity and 
universality of the Church offer fruit- 
ful suggestions for an understanding 
of the nature of the kind of man need- 
ed for any fashioning of a proper social 
system. Christians, Father de Lubac 
demonstrates, are not “technicians of 
individual salvation.” Maintaining the 
serene balance of a master theologian, 
he explains how the worth of the per- 
son is enriched because he is part of 
a larger, organic whole having a tran- 
scendent destiny—the Church. 
Central to any understanding of the 
role of the Catholic in the modern 
world is an intimate and affectionate 
awareness of the biography, message 
and mission of Our Lord, the Re- 
deemer and Bridegroom of the Church. 
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In the judgment of the Dominican 
scholar, Pére Lagrange, the most cele- 
brated of modern authorities on the 
Scriptures, a French Jesuit, Ferdinand 
Prat, wrote “the best life of Christ in 
existence.” Famed for his monumen- 
tal Theology of St. Paul, Father Prat 
brought to the task of writing Jesus 
Christ: His Life, His Teaching and 
His Work (Bruce. 2 vols. $12) a long 
career as an orientalist, an archeolo- 
gist and an exegete. Immense and 
solid learning, combined with vivid 
powers of graphic narrative skill, went 
into the making of this major and 
massive outline of the timeless mean- 
ing of Christ. It was the sixteenth 
French edition from which the master- 
ful English translation was made. 

The meaning of Christ is always 
eloquently explained by Monsignor 
Fulton Sheen, currently convinced 
that modern man will find his way 
back to God through despair and de- 
feat. The spiritual malaise of civiliza- 
tion, its anxiety, its cowardice, its vio- 
lence, reflect a rootlessness, the result 
of a revolution against religion that is 
destroying its own children. 

Exposing the spiritual sickness of 
the times with the clinical deftness of 
a skilled surgeon, Monsignor Sheen in 
Lift Up Your Heart (McGraw-Hill. $3) 
leads the reader along the way to 
wholeness and holiness. Any search for 
peace within the limits of merely hu- 
man resources is doomed to mocking 
failure. Our optimistic reliance on 
Education, Ethics, Reason and the 
Making of Resolutions has been bit- 
terly disillusioning. With philosophical 
wisdom and historical insight Mon- 
signor Sheen indicates why. New spir- 
itual energies are required to remake— 
to reintegrate—society and the indi- 
vidual person. The sources of these 
spiritual energies and the methods of 
using them for human happiness call 
for a relentless lifting up of hearts— 
not to a smug Self or a hypostasized 
Cause, but to God. 

The person who held her heart al- 
ways lifted up to God was our Blessed 
Mother, “our tainted nature’s solitary 
boast.” Employing the spiritual ener- 
gies of divine grace to the full, Mary 
became the Holy Spirit’s spouse and 
humanity’s comforting mother. God 
chose to transport her triumphantly to 
heaven, a fact proclaimed by the Holy 
Father on November 1 as revealed to 
the Apostles and to be believed by all 
Christians. The Glorious Assumption 
of the Mother of God, by Joseph 
Duhr, S.J. (Kenedy. $2.25), the De- 
cember selection of the Catholic Book 
Club, appears at an apposite hour. An 
initial chapter on “Theological Prin- 
ciples” indicates what a dogma is, how 
it is preserved by the Church, how 
and to what extent a dogma may be 
said to “develop” in the explicit con- 
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IS THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH ANTI-SOCIAL? 


(A Debate between Arnold Lunn 
and G. G. Coulton) 


Here is a highly controversial book 
with two champions in battle. Mr. 
Coulton, unlike Mr. Paul Blanshard, 
is a skillful antagonist, though he 
lacks nothing of Blanshard’s dislike 
for the policies and practices of the 
Roman Catholic Church. And Mr. 
Lunn is a veteran whose campaigns 
on the platform and in his books have 
made him known to thousands on 
both sides of the Atlantic. There is 
something deeper than intellectual 
enjoyment in store for the readers of 
this immensely exciting and provoc- 
ative book. $3.50 


Cre 


OBERAMMERGAU AND 
ITS PASSION PLAY 
By Elisabethe Corathiel 


A treasury of information about this 
international center of pilgrimage. It 
enters intimately into the daily life 
of the villagers, tells how the great 
play has evolved, how it is cast, re- 
hearsed and staged. Enjoy a fire-side 
visit to this world-famous Bavarian 
village whose citizens bound them- 
selves and their children by a solemn 
promise till the end of time. Fifteen 
full-page photographs of startling 
beauty illumine the text. $3.00 


Cre 


MOMENTS OF LIGHT 
By Hubert van Zeller 


This is a guide to the life of prayer 
by one of England’s best known 
priests. It is a sort of spiritual day 
book which aims, in short detached 
paragraphs, at putting forward a life. 
The project is ambitious because 
nothing quite in this style has been 
attempted before. “It is written in 
contemporary English,” says the Lon- 
don Tablet, “and not in the jargon 
sometimes to be encountered in books 
on the spiritual life.” 


LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS 


(Conferences of Comfort) 


By Christopher Wilmot, S.J. 


This is a book of meditations ad- 
dressed to the Catholic laity. The 
author shows how in the practice of 
his religion the earnest Catholic lay- 
man can find, in spite of all the unrest 
in the world about him, true interior 
peace and an assurance of complete 
happiness in the next life. $2.50 


ero 


CHRISTOPHER’S TALKS TO 
CATHOLIC CHILDREN 


By Rev. David L. Greenstock 


Here. in two separate volumes, is a 
complete course in the Catholic faith 
which even adults will profit from and 
immensely enjoy. The books grew out 
of talks which Father Greenstock 
used to give to hospital children. They 
were awestruck at the funny little 
stick-people who chased one another 
across his black-board illustrating 
variously Mortal Sin, Grace, Penance, 
Indulgence — and the thousand-odd 
abstractions which, through the ages, 
children have identified only as dull 
and meaningless words on the grim 
pages of a hundred different cate- 
chisms. These books contain the 
whole catechism—but stand in rela- 
tion to its as a chocolate cake to a 
bottle of medicine. 


Volume One......... $1.75 
Volume Two......... $1.75 
Cro 


FAMINE OF THE SPIRIT 
By Hubert van Zeller 


A companion volume to (but inde- 
pendent of) its precedessor, MO- 
MENTS OF LIGHT. Again the field is 
the IIluminative Way, but this time 
a number of side lines are explored 
and fitted into the general scene. 
Allegories, illustrations and mystical 
dialogues enliven these pages and 
give them a fresh, rare clarity. 
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Templegate 
MHRIITITHITEES 


BURNS- 
OATES 
BOOKS 


for 


Christmas 


A selected check list of 
other Burns Oates titles 


Ancient Devotions for 
Holy Communion ... . $2.00 


Belief and Reason (D’Arcy) 1.50 
Child’s Picture Prayer Book 1.00 
Come Lord (van Zeller). . 1.00 


Death of a Gentieman 
(Hollis)... coc. ewes 2.50 


Early Apostolate of 
St. John Bosco (Bonetti) 3.75 


English Carmelites 


(Sheppard) ......... 2.00 
Eternal Priesthood 

(Manning) ......... 2.50 
Holy Rule for Laymen 

eee 2.25 
1 Remember Maynooth 

KKaCiiy 85 eae 2.50 
Little Way of Spiritual 

Childhood (Martin).... 2.50 


Lord God (van Zeller)... 1.00 


Lough Derg, the Island 
Sanctuary (Curtayne).. 2.50 





Give yourself or a friend the 
world’s most influential Cath- 
olic quarterly— 


THE DUBLIN 
REVIEW— 


what the WALL STREET JOURNAL 
is to the broker, or FORTUNE to 
the industrialist, THE DUBLIN 
REVIEW is to the adult and 
informed Catholic. 


$4.00 per year 
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“A veritable revelation” 





| BELIEVED 


by Douglas Hyde 


eel patently sin- 
cere and well-told tale 
of a religious man groping 
for some answer to the prob- 
lems of our time and finding 
it, first in Marxism and then 
in Catholicism. 


“As a study of the workings 
of a Communist movement in 

a democracy there is nothing 
comparable to it, and as a 
psychological study it ranks 
with the confessions of Koest- 
{ ler and Silone in ‘The God 
| that Failed.’ — HERBERT L. 

MATTHEWS, N. Y. Times Book 
Review 


“A story of a man whose 
conversion from active and 
| ardent Communism began, 
really, when he slunk into 
a Catholic church and stole 
some pamphlets from the 
rack to replace them with 
| Communist tracts ... Dra- 
matic, authentic and moving.” 
| —HArROLD C. GARDINER, The 
Catholic Book Club News 
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sciousness of the Church and how the 
Church manifests its adherence to a 
dogma. All of this explanation is of im- 
mense importance to American Catho- 
lics required to give an intelligent 
account of their faith to non-Catholic 
neighbors who are sure that proposi- 
tions not found in set words in Scrip- 
tures are necessarily human inventions. 

The praises of Our Lady in word 
and illustration have been gathered by 
Frank Sheed and published as The 
Mary Book (Sheed & Ward. $4). The 
selections from thirty-seven authors, 
from Chaucer to Father Walter Far- 
rell, coupled with the thirteen repro- 
ductions of Christendom’s most de- 
voted artists, make this a lovely tribute 
honoring Mary, newly honored by the 
Assumption proclamation, and an at- 
tractive Christmas gift as well. 

Present body and soul in heaven, 
Our Blessed Mother has not hesitated 
to appear among men, reminding 
them of what they must do to satisfy 
her Son. Perhaps her principal influ- 
ence in the world today is connected 
with the message she gave three Por- 
tuguese children in Fatima in 1917. 
In The Meaning of Fatima (Kenedy. 
$2.50) Father C. C. Martindale sorts 
out the confused tangle of evidence, 
insisting: “It is because I believe firm- 
ly in the supernatural origin of the 
apparitions . . . that I shall try to reach 
the essential facts of what happened 
there.” There is need, you see, of sepa- 
rating the first account of the events 
from amplifications given later. Writ- 
ing with the benefit of an on-the-scene 
investigation and with the skill of lit- 
erary craftsmanship, Father Martin- 
dale supplies a memorable picture of 
the three children and a discriminat- 
ing, reverent and humble personal es- 
timate of the essential message of 
Fatima. 

Consideration of Mary, the Queen 
of Saints, leads us to a look at recent 
writings on humanity’s heroes who 
now rejoice with her in heaven. Father 
Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M., author of a 
very popular and eminently successful 
Life of Christ, has a new book, Peter 
and Paul, Apostles (St. Anthony Guild. 
$3.50), covering much the same 
ground as the Acts of the Apostles. 
Father Isidore’s praiseworthy purpose 
is to popularize the conclusions of 
scriptural authorities. 

The father of the Franciscan Or- 
ders has his portrait drawn anew by 
Abbé Omer Englebert in a well-docu- 
mented, well-written biography, St. 
Francis of Assisi (Longmans, Green. 
$4). Covering ably and conservatively 
the conflicts St. Francis encountered 
in his own soul, in his Order and in 
the Church, the new biography limns 
in bold relief a picture of the per- 
suasive pleader for peace, the little 
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man who manifested Christ as does a 
monstrance, 

The story of a saint canonized this 
year and who died in 1902 in defense 
of a moral principle—the preservation 
of personal purity—is told by Marie 
Buehrle in Saint Maria Goretti (Bruce. 
$2.50) and, in briefer form and under 
the same title, by C. E. Maguire 
(Catholic Book Publishing. $1.25). 
The Good Duchess Joan of France, 
by Ann M. C. Forster (Kenedy. $2.50), 
is a life of the Duchess of Berry, St. 
Joan, who lived in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. She was a co-founder of an order 
whose aim is to honor God, through 
imitation of Mary. 

Great spiritual teachers of Christen- 
dom are commemorated this year in 
new biographies. The lovable Pope 
Pius X, who encouraged frequent 
communion and fostered the liturgical 
revival, is the subject of Katherine 
Burton’s warmly human The Great 
Mantle (Longmans, Green. $8). 
Pius XII, the Angelic Shepherd is a 
new, popular biography of the present 
gloriously reigning Pontiff by Piero 
Bargellini (Good Shepherd. $2.25). 
The great seventeenth-century French 
Oratorian, Charles de Condren, has 
his life sympathetically and popularly 
written by M. V. Woodgate (New- 
man, $2.25), in a book that skips too 
lightly over the theological importance 
of the man who, along with Bérulle 
and Olier, developed a school of spir- 
ituality emphasizing the incarnational 
aspects of Catholicism. 

Foundresses of Religious Communi- 
ties are the subjects of Hands to the 
Needy (Doubleday. $3) and Such 
Love Is Seldom (Harper. $3). The 
first, by Sister Mary Pauline Fitts, is 
the story of Marguerite d’Youville, 
foundress of the Grey Nuns of the 
Sacred Heart; the second, by Anne 
Cawley Boardman, is an account of 
Mother Mary Walsh, O.P., and her 
Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor. 


The school and center of all spirit- 
uality is the Mass. How the Mass 
came to be what it is today, how 
Christ’s simple words of consecration 
were developed into the sacred cere- 
mony of the Latin Rite, is explained 
by John Coventry, S.J., in The Break- 
ing of Bread (Sheed & Ward. $8). 
Sixty-two superb photographs illus- 
trate intimately every motion of the 
sacred Action, often, alas, missed in 
distant pews. The best introductory 
volume on the public worship of the 
early Church is still Fernand Cabrol’s 
Liturgical Prayer, brought back into 
print by Newman ($3.50). 

Study of Sacred Scripture to nour- 
ish spiritual progress and deepen one’s 
faith will be helped by the Catholic 
Biblical Encyclopedia, New Testa- 
ment, compiled by Father John E. 
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e MY NAME IS THOMAS, St. Thomas Aquinas, by Mary Fabyan Windeatt....... $1.25 
e THE CHILDREN OF FATIMA by Mary Fabyan Windeatt....Cloth $2.00. Paper $1.00 
e LITTLE SISTER, Blessed Imelda, by Mary Fabyan Windeatt................... $1.50 
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Two books of new Fairy Tales. 
e THE ART OF LIVING JOYFULLY by Henry Brenner, O.S.B. ................ $1.00 
e THE JESTER’S PRAYER, 4A Tale of the Troubadours, by Aimee Torriani...... $2.50 
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Steinmueller and Mother Kathryn Sul- 
livan (Wagner. $9.75). For the first 
time in English a comprehensive aid 
for priests, teachers and laymen is 
available, supplying ample material 
for ordinary inquirers on every New 
Testament topic, with guidance indi- 
cated for more extended treatment 
elsewhere. 

Theology of the Old Testament, by 
Paul Heinisch (translated from the 
German by William Heidt, O.S.B.), is 
a splendid synthesis of the religious 
beliefs, moral principles and _ ritual 
practices of the Israelites. As pub- 
lished by Liturgical Press ($5), it is 
the first systematic and thoroughgoing 
presentation in English of what the 
leaders and writers whom God raised 
up demanded from His Chosen People 
in the matter of faith and morals, a 
compendium of the deposit of faith in 
pre-Christian times. The convert for- 
mer Chief Rabbi of Rome, Eugenio 
Zolli, offers a series of studies on diffi- 
cult passages and expressions found in 
the Gospels, in The Nazarene (Her- 
der. $5). Monsignor Ronald Knox has 
“silted up” in his files some of the ser- 
mons he preached to the school girls 
of the convent where he was chaplain 
during the war. Collected under the 
title The Gospel in Slow Motion 
(Sheed & Ward. $2.50), they offer 
wise and witty commentary on scrip- 
ture passages which the author was 


engaged in translating. Several ser- 
mons on saints are included. 

A passionate endeavor to know 
Christ as He really is manifestly moti- 
vated the writing of Poverty, a book of 
profound social bearing and a chal- 
lenge to integral Catholic living (Sheed 
& Ward. $2.50). Stimulating, if frag- 
mentary, comments on spiritual living 
are offered by the sparkling Dom Hu- 
bert Van Zeller in Moments of Light 
and Famine of the Spirit (Temple- 
gate. $2.50 each). Father James Keller 
asks One Moment Please! (Double- 
day. $2) to bring into our lives the 
spiritual strength and guidance “to 
change the world” in Christopher 
fashion. 

“Everyone who thinks seriously of 
the duties and virtues of a Christian, 
that is to say, of the salvation of his 
soul,” can profit from reading St. 
Theresa. So declared Pope Leo XIII. 
Monsignor William J. Doheny has or- 
ganized the saint’s whole spiritual doc- 
trine under progressive topics in his 
Selected Writings of St. Teresa of 
Avila (Bruce. $5). The Spirituality of 
St. Thérése (Kenedy. $2.50) is a su- 
perbly successful summary of the spir- 
itual teaching of “the little Theresa,” 
by Abbé Andre Combes, who had ac- 
cess to the archives of the Lisieux 
Carmel. M. M. Philipon, O.P., wrote 
The Message of St. Thérése of Lisieux 
(Newman, $2) as an introduction to 


the Little Flower and her teaching, es- 
pecially for those who are not familiar 
with her. More about Dom Marmion 
(Herder. $1.75) makes available ma- 
terial from the late Benedictine teach- 
er of the Divine Adoption never be- 
fore accessible in English. The whole 
scope, need and methodology of Spir- 
itual Direction is unfolded by Pascal 
P. Parente, Professor of Ascetical The- 
ology at the Catholic University, in a 
book of that title (Grail. $2). An Irish 
spiritual director, Father Robert Nash, 
S.J., offers encouraging help for the 
prayer of our sisters in The Nun at Her 
Prie-Dieu (Newman. $3). 

A synthesis of the outstanding Do- 
minican theologian’s spiritual teaching 
is Three Ways of the Spiritual Life, 
by Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 
(Newman. $2). The same author in 
Christ the Savior (Herder. $9) com- 
ments on the Third Part of St. Thomas’ 
Summa Theologica, concentrating 
chiefly on the Incarnation. An empha- 
sis on Christ’s redemptive work, our 
participation in His priesthood and 
our part in offering the Mass is found 
in The Mystery of Christ, by C. V. 
Heris, O.P. (Newman. $3.50). St. 
Thomas also wrote a treatise on the 
perfection of the spiritual life, which 
is edited by Father Proctor and pub- 
lished by Newman ($2.25) as The Re- 
ligious State, the Episcopate and the 
Priestly Office. St. Thomas’ classic 








New novels of special interest to America readers 





A. J. CRONIN'S 
The Spanish — 


Gardener 


The tense and tender story 4 
of a father’s too possessive 
love for his son, and how the 
human-kindness and simple 
faith of a devoted Spanish 
gardener triumphed where 
psychoanalysis failed. “A 
book to be remembered for 
a long time.” — Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. $3.00 
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Selection. 


She was pagan princess, Roman 
Christian saint. She 
lives again in this new novel by 
the author of Brideshead Re- 
visited. “Undoubtedly the fin- 
est of Evelyn Waugh’s work 
thus far.” — Books On Trial. 
A Thomas More Book Club 


At all bookstores 


EVELYN WAUGH'S 
; Helena 


$2.75 
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work of Apologetics, the Summa Con- 
tra Gentiles, translated by Joseph 
Rickaby, S.J., is reissued by Carroll 
Press as Of God and His Creatures 
($3). 

Catholicism is not primarily — to 
come back to Fr. de Lubac’s phrase— 
“a technique of individual salvation.” 
It is also a spiritual community. The 
forces that have broken down that 
sense of community and the tech- 
niques needed for renewing it have 
preoccupied French Catholic thinking 
in the postwar years. Mission to the 
Poorest, by M. R. Loew, O.P. (Sheed 
& Ward. $3), recounts the activities 
and conclusions of a parish priest, for- 
merly a priest-workman. An American 
priest, Father James J. Navagh, offers 
his well-tested recommendations to his 
fellow priests in The Apostolic Parish 
(Kenedy. $2.75). Advice from the 
pews comes in Dear Seminarian, by 
Catherine de Hueck (Bruce. $1.75), 
fifteen letters of counsel from an apos- 
tolic laywoman on how the Catholic 
people can be aided in their unsus- 
pecting quest for holiness and their un- 
organized eagerness for Catholic Ac- 
tion. The Legion of Mary, by Cecily 
Hallack (Crowell. $3), is a new, en- 
larged edition of the story of a lay, 
apostolic organization wonderfully ef- 
fective in inspiriting parish life. 

The apostolate to non-Catholics is 
America’s primary missionary obliga- 
tion. Father John A. O’Brien continues 
to supply content and inspiration to 
the convert movement in Where I 
Found Christ (Doubleday. $2.50), an 
anthology of personal accounts of 
fourteen prominent converts. Dorothy 
Fremont Grant told the story of her 
conversion in What Other Answer, 
back in 1943. Since then the letters 
she has received and the questions she 
has answered on lecture platforms 
provided material for a new book, 
Born Again (Bruce. $3.25), which 
summons all Americans to a new birth 
either through baptism or in a rededi- 
cation to the promises made at bap- 
tism. 

Fruitful suggestions for preaching 
will be found in Sermon Matter from 
St. Thomas Aquinas—Advent to Eas- 
ter, by C. J. Callan, O.P. (Herder. 
$5), and in the ever-stimulating Fa- 
ther F. H. Drinkwater’s Sermon Notes 
on the Sunday Propers (Newman. $2). 

The Douay text of Holy Scripture 
has been used in a new Catholic edi- 
tion of In Our Image, a book of Old 
Testament studies handsomely illus- 
trated by Guy Rowe (Oxford. $10). 
The album would make a striking 
Christmas gift. Apposite for Christmas 
too, is The Sweetest Story Ever Told, 
a collection of the Christmas addresses 
of Bishop Swint of Wheeling, W. Va. 
(St. Anthony Guild. $1.50). 

Epwarp Durr, S.J. 





Important figures on the world’s stage 


The publishers’ offerings in the field 
of biography during the past few 
months have been imposing in bulk 
but rather disappointing in quality. 
There were a number of fairly inter- 
esting and timely volumes but few of 
real importance and scholarship. 


AMERICAN Pictures 


Easily the most outstanding is John 
Adams and the American ane 
by Catherine Drinker Bowen (Atlan- 
tic-Little Brown. $5). Although his- 
torians have spent as much time and 
effort in their attempts to explain and 
publicize John Adams as they have 


any other leader of the American Rev- 
olution, they have never succeeded 
in making him a popular hero or 
even in breaking down the traditional 
myth of a pompous, stubborn, self- 
righteous Yankee which his enemies 
planted so deeply in the public imag- 
ination. 

Miss Bowen here makes another ef- 
fort to win for a great man the recog- 
nition which is his due. She has pro- 
duced a lively, exciting, yet thorough- 
ly scholarly book which gives us an 
excellent picture of Adams and his 
era. Drawing heavily on Adams’ in- 
valuable Diary, the author sketches 








HEERDER orres ror cHRIsTMAS GIVING 


REALITY: 


A Synthesis of Thomistic Thought, by 

Rev. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P.; trans- 

lated by Rey. Patrick Cummins, O.S.B. 
A 400-page summary of Thomistic doctrine ar- 
rayed in coherent sequence and orderly arrange- 
ments. The eminent Dominican author, after a 
lifetime devoted to the study of St. Thomas and 
his commentators, crowns his labors in this work. 


$6.00 
GUIDANCE OF RELIGIOUS: 


Considerations on the Duties of Re- 
ligious Superiors, by Rev. Ignaz Wat- 
terott, O.M.I.; translated by Rev. A. 
Simon, O.M.I. 


Inspiring exhortations and prudent counsel for 
religious superiors. The author, who was himself 
a superior and who had experience in preaching 
retreats to religious superiors, has a sympathetic 
understanding of their problems and needs. 


$6.00 


SERMON MATTER FROM 

ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 

on the Epistles and Gospels of the 

Sundays and Feast Days, from Advent 

to Easter, by Very Reverend C. J. 

Callan, O.P., S.T.M., Litt.D. 
“A compilation of commentaries from the works 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, expanded and correlated 
especially for the use of priests in preparing 
sermons. Can be read with profit, however, by 
anyone, since the material is simply written and 
well-expressed, free from cumbersome techni- 


calities.’—Catholic Monthly Review $5.00 
REVIVAL OF PAGANISM 


By Gustave Combes; translated by Rev. 
Augustine Stock, O.S.B. 


“, . . a remarkable book by a Frenchman of 
illustrious name which does more than any other 
I know to make out the true nature of the revolu- 
tion of our time.”—Integrity 

$4.50 


At your bookstore or from 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


15 and 17 South Broadway St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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a character who really seems alive. 
There is little in Adams’ early life that 
makes for exciting reading, as he was 
a solemn, studious boy doing all the 
proper things expected of an Adams. 
He developed into a rather dull, self- 
important lawyer with all the solid 
virtues and limitations of his middle- 
class environment. The story grows 
more interesting as Adams becomes 
involved in the political questions of 
the day. Though he lacked glamor 
and popular appeal, his ability, learn- 
ing and devotion to the cause of lib- 
erty soon made him one of the front- 
rank leaders in the movement for in- 
dependence. He did not shrink from 
revolution but strove to organize and 
legalize it, and as one of the orig- 
inators of the idea of a Continental 
Congress, he was quickly recognized 
as an able and influential leader, and 
did as much as any man to bring that 
body to issue its formal declaration of 
independence. At this point the story 
ends, but let us hope Miss Bowen 
will continue it in another volume. 
Our last three Presidents have also 
attracted the attention of biographers 
during the past few months. Jonathan 
Daniels’ The Man of Independence 
(Lippincott. $3.75) is the most de- 
tailed and informative book yet writ- 
ten about President Truman. Mr. 
Daniels is evidently an admirer of the 


President but his interesting story is 
not too eulogistic even though he usu- 
ally has a favorable interpretation for 
the controversial events and episodes 
of his hero’s career. The chapters de- 
scribing Truman’s business ventures 
and slow but steady climb up the po- 
litical ladder are the first complete 
and coherent account of his career be- 
fore entering the White House. They 
picture a man of integrity, principle 
and common sense, a shrewd politi- 
cian, a friendly, likable though some- 
times stubborn individual, but hardly 
a genius. There are no startling reve- 
lations, though the recounting of some 
hitherto unpublicized episodes, such 
as the break with Byrnes, must have 
caused Truman some embarrassment. 





FIVE OF THE BEST 

John Adams and the American 
Revolution, by Catherine Drinker 
Bowen 

Queen of Paradox, by Katherine 
Bregy 

Captain Sam Grant, by Lloyd 
Lewis 

The Man of Independence, by 
Jonathan Daniels 

Calculated Risk, by Mark W. 
Clark ' 











Even those who heartily dislike the 
President and his “Fair Deal” will find 
the story interesting and exciting 
reading. 

Roosevelt in Retrospect, by John 
Gunther (Harper. $3.75), while not 
intended to be a formal biography, is 
a book which will find a useful place 
among the growing list of reminis- 
cences, sketches, studies and so forth 
of Franklin Roosevelt. The author 
claims his purpose is to explode the 
rapidly growing myths—favorable and 
hostile— about the late President. 
While there is nothing startling in the 
way of new information, the book 
does contain many facts of a perish- 
able nature such as accounts of Roose- 
velt’s conversations by those who 
heard them. There are many unsatis- 
factory gaps in the account of his 
early years and private life as well 
as in the Presidency, but there is no 
deliberate omission of any unfavorable 
facts and incidents, As the author 
says, all the facts for a complete bi- 
ography are not yet available. Many 
readers will disagree at times with 
Mr. Gunther’s analysis and interpre- 
tation of events, but most will admit 
that the story is a good job of re- 
porting. 

Herbert Hoover: American Quaker, 
by David Hinshaw (Farrar, Straus. 
$5), is a chatty, favorable account of 











“Will be read and treasured by thousands” 
—Pittsburgh Press 


monsignor FULTON J. SHEEN'S sew tes: ster 
LIFT UP YOUR HEART 


By the author of PEACE OF SOUL 


An immediate best _ seller, 
Monsignor Sheen’s latest book 
is giving men and women 
everywhere a greater under- 
standing and security in their 
daily lives. LIFT UP YOUR 
HEART is a helpful, hopeful 
and fundamental message for 
everyone seeking guidance in 
these troubled times. 


“A helpful, needed book.” 
—Boston Herald. 


“A unique spiritual library for 


our times . . . Splendid.” 
—The Sign. 


“An invaluable spiritual map 
...as simple and fundamental 
as life itself . . . should be read 
and re-read by everyone.” 


—Catholic Review. 


2nd BIG PRINTING, 90,000 COPIES IN PRINT 


At all bookstores e 


$3.00 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc., New York 18 
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our former President. The author 
seems chiefly interested in justifying 
Hoover's acts and policies as Presi- 
dent though his later activities are 
briefly mentioned. The resulting pic- 
ture is that of a conscientious, hard 
working, kindly man whose political 
and social ideas are more in harmony 
with the McKinley era than with the 
New Deal. 

In W. L. White’s Bernard Baruch: 
Portrait of a Citizen (Harcourt, Brace. 
$2) we have a short but interesting 
account of “the adviser of Presidents.” 
Having made a large fortune and re- 
tired from business by the time he 
was forty, Baruch began his public 
career with World War I when Wil- 
son appointed him head of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense. This gave 
him scope to demonstrate his convic- 
tion that modern warfare demanded 
industrial as well as military mobiliza- 
tion. During the Republican regimes 
that followed he was little in the pub- 
lic eye. Called upon by Roosevelt in 
1932, he found no favor among the 
New Deal planners with his conserva- 
tive ideas of finance and he was soon 
eased back into obscurity. His chief 
service to the Truman administration 
was his report on the Atomic Energy 
Commission, which was not adopted, 
and he was out of favor once more. 
Everyone admits that Baruch is a 
man of great ability and sincerely de- 
voted to the interests of his country, 
one whose advice is worth heeding, 
but the author is so strongly partisan 
and so quick to condemn anyone who 
disagrees with his hero or fails to fol- 
low his advice that the reader cannot 
help but doubt the accuracy of the 
portrait he presents. 


WaR THROUGH PERSONALITIES 


The flow of war memoirs continues 
unabated. Two readable and fairly 
important ones which have recently 
appeared are: Calculated Risk, by 
Mark W. Clark (Harper. $5), and 
Our Jungle Road to Tokyo, by Lieut. 
Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger (Viking. 
$4.50). General Clark gives us a 
thrilling and intelligible account of 
his famous campaigns, especially at 
Salerno and Anzio, but the book 
would have been much better if he 
had confined himself more to this 
topic. He spends too much time try- 
ing to explain and justify his political 
activities in North Africa and the dis- 
puted incident of the crossing of the 
Rapido. Though he has been unfairly 
attacked on these points by a few 
vociferous radicals, the general pub- 
lic has never been much interested in 
the question. There is also more than 
the usual display of egotism and self- 
advertising which one finds in such 
volumes, a defect which at times will 
irritate the reader. 

General Eichelberger, on the con- 





A MAGNIFICENT GIFT 


“By far the most authoritative book 
of its kind.”—Prof. Karl Jaspers 


THE DICTIONARY 
OF PHILOSOPHY 


Edited by DAGOBERT D. RUNES, Ph.D. 
with the collaboration of 


72 EMINENT SCHOLARS 












“This book is, to say the least, all that its editor claims for it. 
The astonishing element about it is its compactness into a handy 
volume, all-embracing in content, clear in exposition, objective in 
viewpoint and earmarked by a correctness that is inescapable. 
“The space given is always in proportion to the philosophical and 
historical importance of the subject and research is made easy by 
bibliography and quotations.” 
—Dean James F. Carroll, Duquesne University 








INCLUDED ARE BIOGRAPHIES OF ANCIENT 
AND MODERN PHILOSOPHERS, among them: 









Abelard Confucius Maritain 
Albertus Hegel Nietzsche 
Aquinas Hume Plato 
Aristotle Kant Schopenhauer 
Augustinus Locke Spinoza 
Bergson Maimonides 






—and many others 





“The authors have succeeded in the well-nigh impossible task of 
conveying the essentials of a system in a few lines. . . . Technical 
terms are explained by reference to the philosophers who invented or 
used them, and the influence of systems and ideas on later thinkers 


is briefly indicated.” —A. McNicholl, O. P. Angelicum 
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trary, inspires our confidence by show- 
ing very little of the above fault. He 
tells the story of the New Guinea 
campaign from its dismal beginnings 
in the jungles of Buna to the trium- 
phal entry into Tokyo. The account 
reveals him as a tough and exacting 
commander, a stubborn fighter and 
able general. He makes no claims to 
superior military talents and admits 
that mistakes and poor leadership on 
the part of the enemy contributed 
their share to his victories. The final 
chapters give an interesting picture 
of Japan during the first months of 
occupation. 

A fine study of another famous gen- 
eral is Captain Sam Grant, by Lloyd 
Lewis (Little, Brown. $6). Readers of 
this fascinating account of General 
Grant’s early career will agree that it 
is the most readable and understand- 
ing study of that rather enigmatic 
character which has yet appeared. 
Basing his story mostly on the evi- 
dence of contemporaries, the author 
shows us a man very different from 
the drunken failure of popular leg- 
end. Passing quickly over Grant's 
boyhood days, he dwells on the years 
at West Point, in the army and as a 
civilian, up to the Civil War. He de- 
picts a man not remarkable or bril- 
liant but quiet, unassuming, persist- 
ent, one who needed the stimulus of 
interest to rouse his latent powers, a 
man of integrity and a strong sense 
of honor. The excessive drinking, lazi- 
ness, pares and other tradi- 
tional faults are found to be much 
exaggerated, though there are signs of 
that poor judgment of men and too 
trusting attitude which made him so 
unsuccessful a President. 

This about exhausts the list of in- 
teresting subjects in the American 
field as far as the general reader is 
concerned, except for Frank B. Wood- 
ward’s Lewis Cass: The Last Jeffer- 
sonian (Rutgers Univ. $5.) While not 
of the stature of such contemporaries 
as Jackson, Clay or Calhoun, Cass was 
much more than a “minor statesman” 
and the important role he played in 
public affairs, especially in the devel- 
opment of the West, deserves to be 
far better known than it is today. The 
author’s attempt to rescue him from 
oblivion should meet with success as 
the story is told in a very readable 
style, and the sidelights on public 
events of the eighteen forties and 
fifties add much to the interest and 
value of the book. 

Lawyers and socioligists should find 
interesting matter in Melville Weston 
Fuller: Chief Justice of the United 
States, by Willard L. King (Macmil- 
lan. $5). The value of the book con- 
sists not so much in the story of Chief 
Justice Fuller—an able and conserva- 
tive Chicago lawyer, whose career 
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was not marked by any extraordinary 
accomplishments—but in the picture 
it gives of a forgotten era. Fuller’s 
legal and social philosophy and the 
decisions of the Supreme Court dur- 
ing his twenty-two years on the bench 
show how far we have advanced in 
half a century. The man who de- 
clared the income tax unconstitu- 
tional would certainly be out of place 
on the Supreme Bench today. 

An autobiography as truly American 
as the Hoosier whose charming life- 
story it is meets us in Drawn from 
Memory: the Autobiography of John 
T. McCutcheon (Bobbs-Merrill. $5). 
McCutcheon was the famous cartoon- 
ist over whose work we chuckled and 
winced for fifty years or more. The 
most attractive element in this memoir, 
however, is not the account of his cru- 
sading, but the beautiful relationship 
between himself and his wife. It was 
she who suggested this work, and who 
patiently took it down in dictation. 
There are fond memories in these 
pages for Americans over fifty, and 
there is instruction and wisdom for the 
young. 

FIGURES FROM ABROAD 


By far the best treatment of a Eu- 
ropean character is Katherine Brégy's 
Queen of Paradox (Bruce. $3), which 
tells the ever intriguing and paradox- 
ical story of Mary Stuart. One of the 
most intelligent and best educated 
women of her day, motivated by high 
ideals, possessing great beauty and 
charm, she was, paradoxically, entire- 
ly unsuited to her age and position. 
Far too trusting and a poor judge of 
character, she failed to master a sit- 
uation which would have tried the 
powers of Richelieu or a Machiavelli. 





Raised and educated at the French 
Court, Mary never understood the 
mentality of Protestant Scotland or 
England, nor realized the depths of 
greed, intrigue and treachery of which 
those around her were capable. So we 
see the inevitable failure of her ef- 
forts to bring peace and orderly gov- 
ernment to Scotland; the frustrations 
and humiliations of her troubled reign 
ending with the tragedy of legalized 
assassination. A tragic failure by all 
worldly standards, Mary Stuart has 
captivated the imagination of men for 
over three centuries and has been 
the cause of endless controversy among 
historians. The story is told with all 
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the charm and sparkle we expect from 
Miss Brégy pa is at the same time 
a work of solid scholarship. The only 
fault is its brevity—two hundred pages 
are not enough to tell adequately the 
tragic story of Mary Stuart. 

Another story of much the same pe- 
riod, not a tragic one but rather brutal, 
is told by Theodore Maynard in The 
Crown and the Cross (McGraw-Hill. 
$4.50). It is the biography of Thomas 
Cromwell, which, in tracing the 
Machiavellian career of the man, gives 
a good survey of the period of Henry 
VIIIs religious rebellion. 

Very few today, even among the 
well-educated, have ever heard the 
name John Bunyan except as the 
author of Pilgrim’s Progress, so they 
should find much interesting infor- 
mation concerning this seventeenth- 
century Puritan preacher and author 
in Valiant Pilgrim, by Vera Brittain 
(Macmillan. $4). It is a book which 
must have entailed a great amount 
of tedious research but the author’s 
efforts to enliven the story with fic- 
tional episodes lessen its value as the 
average reader will not be able to 
distinguish the facts from the fiction. 
And there are many important and 
unfamiliar facts about the rebellion 
against the Stuarts, the rise of Puri- 
tanism and other movements of the 
troubled seventeenth century in which 
John Bunyan played a minor role. The 
attempt to draw parallels with pres- 
ent-day conditions, moreover, is a bit 
overdone. 

Here I Stand: A life of Martin 
Luther, by Ronald H. Bainton (Abing- 
don-Cokesbury. $4.75), is a eulogis- 
tic popular account of the leader of the 
Protestant revolt. The author shows 
little knowledge or understanding of 
Catholic doctrines and practices, his 
position being that wherever the 
Church disagreed with Luther she 
must have been wrong. 

In his Life of Mahatma Gandhi 
(Harper. $5), Louis Fischer gives an 
objective account of the life, achieve- 
ments and ideas of the late Hindu 
leader. The story is interesting and in- 
formative, as the author is familiar 
with India and the East and was per- 
sonally acquainted with his hero. While 
favorable, Mr. Fischer remains fairly 
objective in his appraisal of the man 
and his work. Though not a biography, 
volume XXXV of Dr. Ludwig von 
Pastor’s History of the Popes from the 
Close of the Middle Ages covers the 
reign of Benedict XIV, 1740-1755. 
The author’s main purpose, of course, 
is to tell the story of the Church dur- 
ing those years, but he gives as well 
an excellent picture of mid-eighteenth- 
century Europe and a fine study of the 
learned, diplomatic and courageous 
Pontiff who ruled the Church during 
those troubled years. 

F, J. GALLAGHER 











What wncasied You bhe for Chiiteus 7? 


If anyone has discovered a better formula for gift-giving than your own 
personal likes, we haven’t heard of it. So— when you make up your 
Christmas Gift List, we suggest you pretend YOU are: 


The Head of a Family, a happily “old-fashioned” family that likes 
to gather ‘round the piano and sing together. You will like THE TRAPP- 
FAMILY BOOK OF CHRISTMAS SONGS ($2.75) for the pleasure it 
will give all the family. The famous Trapp Family Singers have here 
collected their favorite Christmas Songs, in nine different languages, with 
English translations, of course. They are arranged for voice and piano, 
and Agathe Trapp has illustrated each song in three colors. For the kind 
of family that enjoys reading aloud, there are many pleasant readings 
in AMERICA BEGINS, by Richard M. Dorson ($4.50); these are lively 
eye-witness accounts of the early days in our country, and much about 
the part played by Catholics. 


A Parent of Young Children: For dog-loving children from 6 to 10 
years, SOME DOGS ($2.50) has just been published. There are 22 full- 
color illustrations of the favorite breeds, and on facing pages the story 
of their history and service to men; THE BEARS’ FAMOUS INVASION 
OF SICILY ($2.75), an exciting story about bears living among humans, 
and their wise decision to return to a simpler life. Many colorful illustra- 
tions will please even the youngest; the story should appeal to ages 
7 to 10; GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES (with 210 colored and black-and- 
white illustrations, $3.95), a collection of 210 fairy tales (!) to shorten 
long bad-weather days for young children and their mothers; THE 
STARS IN OUR HEAVEN ($3.75) for the “young-grownups” (10 years 
upward), a book of legends about the stars, with graphic pictures of 
the constellations that shine in “the heaven we see”; WHAT MEN 
LIVE BY ($2.50), Tolstoy’s beautiful stories and legends, for teen-agers 
(some Catholic schools have already introduced this book to their 
students). For the young lady teen-agers, a personal library can be 
started with a handsome boxed set of JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS 
($7.50). Set includes Pride and Prejudice, Sense and Sensibility, 
Persuasion, Northanger Abbey, Mansfield Park, and Emma. 


For yourself: If you need the relaxation of a good novel at the end 
of a busy day, there is THE MILL ON THE PO ($4.00), an outstanding 
historical novel that combines liveliness with dignity (Father Gardiner, 
S.J., of America, recommends it). Of Georges Bernanos’ UNDER THE 
SUN OF SATAN ($3.00), Father Leo Trese says “too good to miss.” 
ALL HOPE ABANDON ($3.00) by Irene Odoevzev is a serious but stir- 
ring novel of life in Russia, from the author’s own experience. You can’t 
know too much about these people. 


A Really Serious Reader: PASCAL’S PENSEES ($5.00) now appears 
in a fine new translation with English and French on facing pages. Dr. 
Leon Baisier, K.S.G., of Xavier University, says in Best Sellers, ”’. . . pre- 
sents Pascal’s works as Pascal intended them to be presented.” JOURNAL 
IN THE NIGHT ($3.00), by Theodor Haecker, written in “the dark night 
of faith” in the Germany of 1939-1945, shows the strength of the human 
soul in utter distress. You will find endless quotes to fortify the spirit. 


A Poetry Lover: For you, Charles Péguy has written, and Julian Green 
has translated, THE MYSTERY OF THE CHARITY OF JOAN OF ARC 
($3.00). The N. Y. Herald Tribune calls this “One of the greatest poems 
of our century’”—a notable recommendation of a Catholic book by a 
secular paper. 


If you want more Christmas Gift suggestions, write for our catalog. Mean- 
while, your bookseller can show you these and other Pantheon publications. 


PANTHEON BOOKS Inc., 333 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 14 
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The unfolding pages of history 


Since we are living in a catastrophic 
age, we are favored this season with a 
number of books that probe the mean- 
ing and significance of history, try to 
arrive at a sound, all-embracing in- 
terpretation of the historical process, 
and to re-examine the whole question 
of our attitude to the process of things 
in time. 


PANORAMAS OF HIsTory 


The best of these interpretative stud- 
ies is Herbert Butterfield’s Christianity 
and History (Scribner. $2.75). The 
author feels that we are the victims 
of secularist and other prejudices con- 
cerning the past, that we are suffering 
from the practice of historical abridge- 
ment, and that we have been teach- 
ing only those things out of the past 
which seemed convenient for reference 
and examination. The important truth 
which Professor Butterfield under- 
scores is that the Christian understand- 
ing of the nature and destiny of man 
cannot fai] to deepen and enrich any 
historian’s understanding of his sub- 
ject. 

Christopher Dawson’s Religion and 
the Rise of Western Culture (Sheed & 
Ward. $3.50) contains the Gifford 
lectures given at the University of 
Edinburgh in 1948-1949. In clear, 









4 delightful book.” 






Jllustrated, $3.75 


recommended reading... 






At your bookstore 
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The Perfect Holy Year Christmas Gift 


Friar Felix at Large 


by H. F. M. Prescott 


‘Presents with taste, humor and illuminating comment a 


picture of a fifteenth century pilgrim and what he saw. . . 


“Should be enjoyed by all, young or old, priest or layman. 


We heartily recommend it.” 






A Catholic Book Club Selection 


The American Mind by Henry Steele Commager $5.06 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 143 Elm St., New Haven 7, Conn. 


bold strokes Mr. Dawson directs at- 
tention to the creative and dynamic 
interaction of Christianity and culture 
in the development of Western society 
from the disintegration of the pagan 
Roman world to the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. His thesis, so alien 
to our secularist era, is presented with 
a freshness and brevity that will de- 
light those who are searching for a 
panoramic view of our Christian past 
as a guide to present-day social] recon- 
struction. 

A highly successful attempt to make 
history easy and entertaining is Wal- 
lace E. Caldwell and Edward H. 
Merrill’s Popular History of the World 
(Greystone. $5.95). The volume con- 
tains six hundred illustrations. fifty 
maps and a pronouncing index. It be- 
gins with the Neanderthal Man and 
ends with the North Atlantic Pact. 
An unusual and particularly intriguing 
volume is R. J. Mitchell and M. D. R. 
Leys’ History of the English People 
(Longmans, Green, $6). This is social 
history at its best—a lucid and conse- 
cutive account of the development of 
English life from the new Stone Age 
to the first World War. The authors 
answer such questions as how people 
shaved in the Middle Ages, what they 
talked about in the year of Waterloo, 
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and how they traveled to the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. Nationalism and 
Internationalism: Essays Inscribed to 
Carlton J]. H. Hayes, edited by Ed- 
ward Mead Earle (Columbia Univer- 
sity. $5.75) contains sixteen splendid 
essays on various types of nationalism, 
ranging all the way from H. G. Wells 
to the Communist challenge in the 
United States. Sir Percy Sykes’ A His- 
tory of Exploration: From the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day (Macmillan. 
$6) is an authoritative survey of 
geographical discovery from ancient 
times up to World War II. 

A fresh interpretation of the Renais- 
sance period is to be found in Hiram 
Haydn’s The Counter - Renaissance 
(Scribner. $7.50). Haydn’s particular 
field of investigation is the revolt 
against both the medieval tradition 
and the earlier classical revival which 
began in the early part of the sixteenth 
century and continued on to the age 
of Newton and Leibnitz. It is a schol- 
arly work with major emphasis on the 
literature of the period. Henry B. 
Hart’s Sea Road to the Indies (Mac- 
millan. $4.50) presents another excit- 
ing aspect of the earlier Renaissance 
period, an age of change, discovery 
and transition very much like our own. 
The fifteenth century also had its 
giants and heroes, and Vasco da Gama 
is worthy of fond remembrance. 

Clifford M. Drury’s History of the 
Chaplain Corps, United States Navy 
(Bureau of Naval Personnel) is a 
mine of information about every phase 
of a chaplain’s work from 1775 to 
World War I. Another volume, relat- 
ing to World War II, will follow. Few 
people realize how shabbily chaplains 
were treated in such matters as status, 
uniform, pay and rank until their own 
Bureau was organized about thirty 
years ago. Even today, as perhaps the 
forthcoming volume will show, chap- 
plains have to labor under serious 
handicaps. 

Mairin Mitchell’s The Maritime 
History of Russia, 848-1948 (Mac- 
millan. $5) should correct the general 
misconception that the Russians do 
not have a creditable naval tradition. 
The amazing Japanese victory at 
Tsushima is only part of the story. 
Russia today is certainly alert to the 
importance of sea power and, in the 
event of war, would prove to be a 
serious threat to our sea communica- 
tions. Hanson Baldwin’s small book, 
Great Mistakes of the War (Harper. 
$1.50), should also jolt our compla- 
cency. Our Government is charged 
with no less than six major blunders, 
of which the worst perhaps was our 
insistence on unconditional surrender. 
This slogan, Mr. Baldwin believes, 
was an open invitation to uncondition- 
al resistance. Shinso Hanayama’s The 
Way of Deliverance (Scribner. $3) 
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In ALBUM I—$8.00—-2 records 


You hear the bells of St. Peter’s—the band 
of the Palatine Guards—the Silver Trum- 
pets heralding the coming of the Holy 
Father—the voice of Pope Pius XII as he 
proclaims the sanctity of Maria Goretti 
—the Sistine Choir—the giving of the 
Apostolic Blessing—the shouts of “Viva 
if.) ao 


Through the voice of the commentator 
you “see” the figure of Maria’s mother, 
Assunta Goretti, in a window overlooking 
the densely crowded square—the proces- 
sion of the regular and secular clergy in 
ceremonial robes—the Holy Father in his 
“Sedia Gestatoria” . . 


The Album of Canonization 


of Saint Maria Goretti 


These recordings, which capture the full glory 
of the canonization of the little Italian girl, 
Maria Goretti, in St. Peter’s Square, offer you 
the rare opportunity to fill your Christmas 
list with a gift that is original, appropriate 
and long lasting. 


Whether you give it to a friend or relative, 
to your parish priest or your child’s teacher, 
each will cherish this permanent record of an 
unforgettable event. 


In ALBUM II—$15.00—5 records 


You hear and “see” all of Album I and 
IN ADDITION the Solemn Papal Mass, 
sung by the Sistine Choir. 


Estote Fortes 

Preface 

Sanctus 

The Silver Trumpets during the 
Elevation 

Benedictus 

Pater 

O Salutaris 

Acclamations 

The Capella Pontificis leaving the 
Basilica 

Tu es Petrus 

The Silver Trumpets 


Place your order now for delivery before Christmas 





o1a-— 


These recordings are made 
on unbreakable Vinylite rec- 
§ enclose $_____ 


ords under the guidance of 


the Vatican Radio 


NAME_ 





America Press, Reader Service Dept. 
Grand Central Terminal Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 


PLEASE FORWARD______ ALBUM 1 OF CANONIZATION OF ST. MARIA GORETTI AT $8 PER SET. 
______ALBUM II] OF CANONIZATION OF ST. MARIA GORETTI WITH SOLEMN 
PAPAL MASS AT $15 PER SET. 


_ in check or money order plus postage and insurance (add, 50¢ east 
of Mississippi River; 75¢ west of Mississippi River) Bill me (1) 
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THESE NEWMAN BOOKS 
EE LY SY EY aM ae ay 


THE IDEA OF A UNIVERSITY 
$2.00 


Cardinal Newman’s great prose masterpiece—a 
treatise on education, literature, science and their 

aring on life and conduct. Arranged by Daniel 
M. O'Connell, S.J., for private study and for use 
in college classes. 


PRESENT POSITION of 
CATHOLICS $2.00 


Nine lectures on religious prejudice, delivered by 
Newman in England in 1851, make up a volume 
marked by humor, satire, brilliant analysis and 
unequalled style. Arranged by Daniel M. O’Con- 
nell, $.J., for class and private reading. 


FAVORITE NEWMAN 
SERMONS $2.00 


Thirty of the Cardinal’s sermons selected to show 
his style and to serve as examples of sacred 
oratory. The best and all the favorites in one 
book—superb for spiritual reading. Edited by 


Daniel M. O'Connell, S.J. 
KINDLY LIGHT $2.00 


Several hundred meditative passages—all extracts 
from Newman’s Plain and Parochial Sermons, 
converted, with slight changes of text by Daniel 
M. O'Connell, S.J., into prayers or reflections 
leading to prayer for thoughtful readers. 


HEART TO HEART $2.00 


A companion volume to Kindly Light, compiled of 
short extracts from Newman's sermons, transla- 
tions and personal prayers. Compiled and edited 
by Daniel M. O'Connell, S.J. 


APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA 
$2.00 


Cardinal Newman's best known work. Foreword 
by Hilaire Belloc. 47 pages of notes by the 
editor. Kingsley correspondence and Kingsley 
reply. Arranged for private and classroom study. 
Edited by Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J. 


MEMES SY SY SS SY a ay 
Order now from 


AMERICA PRESS 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL BLDG. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





is a restrained account of the last 
hours of some of the principal Jap- 
anese war leaders. It is told by the 
Japanese chaplain who attended them, 
and is a moving tribute to the reality 
of natural religion. 


Tue U. S. in History 


In a class by itself is J. H. Kenne- 
dy’s Jesuit and Savage in New France 
(Yale. $3.75) which presents the in- 
teresting thesis that Jesuit accounts of 
their missionary experiences among 
the Indians of North America provid- 
ed the raw material of fact for the 
propaganda pens of such French ra- 
tionalists as Voltaire and Rousseau. 
These philosophers, making liberal 
use of the Jesuit chronicles, proceeded 
to propose the theory, or to fabricate 
the myth, of the “noble savage” and 
the “naturally good” man of the 
eighteenth century. Dr. Kennedy is 
an able historian who is equally com- 
petent in portraying the Jesuits, the 
Indians, and the ideological relation- 
ship between New France and the 
mother country. 

Car] Sandburg’s Lincoln Collector: 
The Story of Oliver R. Barrett’s Great 
Private Collection (Harcourt, Brace. 
$7.50) contains the more important 
items in the most extensive accumula- 
tion of material associated with 
Abraham Lincoln ever gathered by 
one collector. As an indication of its 
richness, the collection contains more 
than two hundred documents in Lin- 
coln’s own handwriting. Henry Nash 
Smith’s Virgin Land: The American 
West as Symbol and Myth (Harvard. 
$4.50) is essentially a reappraisal of 
the significance of the West in Ameri- 
can development. A careful study of 
both American and European literary 
figures indicates that the West during 
the nineteenth century proved both a 
symbol and a myth for a great many 
Americans. For some the Far West 
was a highway to the Pacific; others 
derived their ideas from dime novels. 
Robert Glass Cleland’s This Reckless 
Breed of Men: The Trappers and Fur 
Traders of the Southwest (Knopf. $4) 
pieces together in pleasant fashion 
what little is known of Jedediah Smith 
and his associates. Robert J. Casey’s 
The Texas Border and Some Border- 
liners: A Chronicle and a Guide 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $4) is a lively and fast- 
moving chronicle of the exploits and 
idventures of such hard-fisted char- 
acters as Davy Crockett and Kit Car- 
son. Casey does an excellent job of 
resurrecting a rousing bit of our fron- 
tier history. 

New England’s contribution to the 
development of the Middle West and 
Far West is well told in Stewart H. 
Holbrook’s The Yankee Exodus (Mac- 
millan. $5). Thousands of enterpris- 
ing Yankees opened up a continent 
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and continued their restless trek ever 
westward until they reached the Pa- 
cific. It is significant that the author, 
a Vermont Yankee by birth, now lives 
in Portland, Ore. Maybe the westward 
march is still continuing! Clyde Brion 
Davis’ The Age of Indiscretion (Lip- 
pincott. $3) is a spirited defense of 
contemporary society as contrasted 
with the “good old days” of half a 
century ago. Coleman J. Barry’s The 
Catholic University of America, 1903- 
1909: The Rectorship of Denis J. 
O’Connell (Catholic University. $3.50) 
is the fourth in the series of histories 





FIVE TO BE STARRED 


Christianity and History, by Her- 
bert Butterfield 


A History of the English People, 
by R. J. Mitchell and M. D. R. 
Ley 


Religion and the Rise of Western 
Culture, by Christopher Dawson 


Jesuit and Savage in New France, 
by J. H. Kennedy 


Virgin Land: the American West 
as Symbol and Myth, by Henry 
Nash Smith 











of this great pontifical university in 
Washington. In the early part of this 
century the university was virtually 
bankrupt because of poor invest- 
ments by a lay treasurer. This critical 
problem was solved by instituting an 
annual diocesan collection. The rec- 
tor’s term of office was also marked 
by a running fight with his faculty 
which desired only to be permitted to 
manage the educational aspects of 
university life in their own way. 


ForeIGN LAnps IN History 


In the field of American foreign 
policy, an excellent study is Franklin 
D. Scott’s The United States and 
Scandinavia (Harvard. $4). American 
readers will be particularly interested 
in the chapters dealing with the Scan- 
dinavian system of intimate coopera- 
tion between private interest and gov- 
ernment control. The latest volume in 
the “United Nations Series” is Canada, 
edited by George W. Brown (Univer- 
sity of California. $6.50). The book 
covers Canada’s history from early 
French days to the present. The pres- 
ent trend in the country today seems 
to be in the direction of a “welfare 
state,” even though there is still a lot 
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of talk about the advantages of “free 
enterprise.” 

Our southern neighbor, Mexico, is 
the subject of two timely studies— 
Frank Tannenbaum’s Mexico: The 
Struggle for Peace and Bread (Knopf. 
$3.50) and Joseph H. L. Schlarman’s 
Mexico: A Land of Volcanoes (Bruce. 
$5). Dr. Tannenbaum’s volume pre- 
sents a dramatic outline of the coun- 
try’s troubled history from the days 
of Spanish rule down to the emer- 
gence of a socialist state. He is sympa- 
thetic to the ideals of the Revolution 
while frankly admitting its relative 
failure. His treatment of controversial 
issues, such as the Church-State prob- 
lem, is objective and factual. Bishop 
Schlarman’s approach is far from ob- 
jective. He does not hesitate to de- 
nounce the Mexican Government’s 








treatment of the Church and to excori- 
ate those leaders who, in his opinion, 
were guilty of gross injustices. Mexico 
now seems to be enjoying an era of 
peace and there is hope that Church- 
State relations will improve. Martin J. 
Bane’s The Catholic Story of Liberia 
(McMullen. $2.50) is a brief, sympa- 
thetic account of pioneer missionary 
activity in the African republic. 
Two unusual books scheduled for 
early publication are Lt. Gen. Hans 
Speidel’s Invasion 1944 (Regnery. 
$2.75), the story of the Normandy 
invasion as written from the German 
side by Marshal Erwin Rommel’s 
chief of staff, and Felix Gilbert’s Hit- 
ler Directs His War (Oxford. $3.25), 
the secret records of Hitler’s daily 
military conferences. 
Joun J. O'Connor 


The field of fiction for the period 


It’s a fairly good half-year for the 
novel when five or six really good 
books can be pointed out. The group 
which leads off this round-up is quite 
a bit above the run-of-the-mill. The 
best of the half-year is, I believe, Eve- 
lyn Waugh’s Helena (Little, Brown. 
$2.75). This is the old story of Helena, 
Constantine and the finding of the 
True Cross. Mr. Waugh makes it un- 
usually memorable, however, because 
he writes like an angel and his thumb- 





FIVE TO SELECT 
Helena, by Evelyn Waugh 
The Quiet Light, by Louis de Wohl 


The Little World of Don Camillo, 
by Giovanni Guareschi 


The Encounter, by Crawford 
Power 


The Dry Season, by Dan Wicken- 
den 











nail sketches of the political and re- 
ligious complications of the times are 
spiced with his inevitable but always 
enjoyable satire. It’s remarkable how 
much of history he gets into the com- 
pass of a relatively brief book. 

Mr. Louis de Wohl achieves some- 
thing of the same results in The Quiet 
Light (Lippincott. $3) which, though 
presumably a novel about St. Thomas 
Aquinas, paints on a large canvas the 
background that was Europe in the 
time of Emperor Frederick II. The 


book is remarkable for the credibility 
with which the saint is depicted. 
There is plenty of action throughout 
but the story really comes alive when 
St. Thomas enters the scene. 

Foreign in setting as well is The 
Little World of Don Camillo, by Gio- 
vanni Guareschi (Pellegrini & Cuda- 
hy. $2.75). It is composed of a series 
of sketches of the warfare—open battle 
and hidden sniping—between the par- 
ish priest of the little Italian town and 
the Communist mayor. There are some 
hilarious scenes, but throughout, I be- 
lieve, the author suggests the pity that 
little people throughout the world can 
be so deceived about Communist 
utopias. A. J. Cronin departs some- 
what from his usual style in The Span- 
ish Gardener (Little Brown. $3). Un- 
due paternal domination of a rather 
sickly young boy is the theme which 
Dr. Cronin develops with a great deal 
of sympathy. When the boy is brought 
back to health through the sunny 
friendship of a hired gardener, it’s 
only to have his comrade taken off by 
a tragic end. Even so, the young man 
has learned a certain amount of proper 
independence and is free from his 
former subservience to his father’s un- 
governed love. 

Another foreign setting is well de- 
lineated in Middle Heaven, by Mona 
Gardner (Doubleday. $3), but it is 
perhaps most attractive for the char- 
acter of a strong woman with deep re- 
ligious instincts. The scene is Japan, 
and the characters are small peasant 
farmers. All the time her husband has 
been fighting the Chinese and becom- 
ing a military machine, Tomo has been 
holding the family together. The dis- 
asters heaped upon her and the family 
and her fortitude under them perhaps 
tax credibility to some extent. Things 
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“A mature, thoughtful novel 
in the Darkness-at-Noon 
vein which pictures the grad- 
ual disillusionment of a 
young Communist intellec- 
tual...A story that is timely, 
urgent and beautifully told.” 
— John Barkham, Saturday 
Review Syndicate. $3.00 


MY FRIENDS 
| LOOK BETTER 
THAN EVER 


By JOSEPH CUMMINGS CHASE 


A famous portrait painter 
writes refreshing and amus- 
ing stories about such famous 
people as Ethel Barrymore, 
Albert Einstein, Al Smith, 
George Bernard Shaw, Doug- 
las MacArthur, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, and many, many 
others. Illustrated. $5.00 


PAGEANT OF 
RUSSIAN 
HISTORY 


By ELIZABETH SEEGER 


From the earliest days to the 
Battle of Stalingrad the 
course of Russian history has 
been one of great upheavals 
and violence. “Miss Seeger 
has succeeded in conveying 
much of the dark splendor of 
Russian history.” — The 
Christian Science Monitor. 
$4.50 
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XAVIER has a devoted faculty of fifty members, 


i ‘ 


XAVIER 


esuil Military 


High S2./ 


XAVIER HIGH SCHOOL, founded in 1847, is a Day 
School situated on West Sixteenth Street, New York 
City. Because it is in the center of Manhattan’s trans- 
portation facilities, it is easily accessible to students 
from the vast metropolitan area. 


thirty of whom are Jesuits. Its eleven 


hundred students follow a classical course. Ninety-five percent of last year’s graduates 
entered College. XAVIER is a recognized U. S. Government Honor School R.O.T.C. Unit and 
also conducts an evening Institute of Industrial Relations, XAVIER LABOR SCHOOL, with a 
separate faculty and four hundred adult students. 


= 


Jesuit colleges, universities and secondary schools in the United States 


Alabama 


SPRING HILL COLLEGE 
Spring Hill Station, Mobile 


California 
a oy UNIVERSITY 
80 & Loyola Blvd., Los Angeles 
university OF SAN FRANCISCO 
San Francisco 17 
UNIVERSITY OF SANTA CLARA 
Santa Clara 
BELLARMINE COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Emory at Elm, San Jose 11 
LOYOLA HIGH SCHOOL 
1901 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 6 
ST. IGNATIUS HIGH SCHOOL 


2130 Fulton St., San Francisco 17 
Colorado 
REGIS COLLEGE 
W. 50th Ave. & Lowell Bivd., Denver 
REGIS HIGH SCHOOL 
W. 50th Ave. & Lowell Blvd., Denver 11 
Connecticut 
FAIRFIELD UNIVERSITY 
Fairfield 
FAIRFIELD COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Fairfield 
Florida 


JESUIT HIGH SCHOOL 
Florida Ave. & Madison St., Tampa 1 


Illinois 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
6525 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26 
LOYOLA ACADEMY 
6525 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26 
ST. IGNATIUS HIGH SCHOOL 
1076 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago §& 


Louisiena 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
6363 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans 15 
JESUIT HIGH SCHOOL 
4133 Banks St., New Orleans 19 
ST. JOHN’S HIGH SCHOOL 
923 Jordan St., Shreveport 15 


Maine 


CHEVERUS HIGH SCHOOL 
Portland 3 


Maryland 
LOYOLA COLLEGE 
4501 N. Charles St., Baltimore 10 
GEORGETOWN PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Garrett Park 
LOYOLA HIGH SCHOOL 
Blakefield, Towson 4 


Massachusetts 
BOSTON COLLEGE 
University Heights, Chestnut Hill 67 
HOLY CROSS COLLEGE 
Worcester 3 
BOSTON COLLEGE HIGH SCHOOL 
761 Harrison Ave., Boston 18 
CRANWELL PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
426 Lee Rd., Lenox 


Michigan 
UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT 
McNichols Rd. at Livernois, Detroit 21 


UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT HIGH SCHOOL 
$400 8S. Cambridge at Cherrylawn, Detroit 21 


Missouri 
ROCKHURST egg poe 

5225 Troost Ave., Kansas City 4 
ST. LouIS UNIVERSITY 

221 N. Grand Bivd., St. Loui 


ROCKHURST HIGH SCHOOL 
5225 Troost Ave., Kansas City 4 

§T. LOUIS UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 
$970 Oakland Blvd., St. Louis 10 


\ebraska 
CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY 

25th & California Sts., Omaha 2 
en et UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHCC 


California Sts., Omaha 2 


New Jersey 
ST. PETER’S COLLEGE 
2645 Hudson Blvd., Jersey City 6 
ST. PETER’S COLLEGE Sg gaa SCHOOL 


144 Grand St., Jersey Ci 


New York 


CANISIUS COLLEGE 

Main St. & Jefferson Ave., Buffalo & 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 

Fordham Rd., New York 58 
LE MOYNE COLLEGE 

Le Moyne Heights, Syracuse ¢ 
BROOKLYN PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

1150 Carroll St., Brooklyn 25 
CANISIUS HIGH SCHOOL 

1180 Delaware Ave., Butfalo 9 
FORDHAM PREPARATORY a 

Fordham University, New York 5 
LOYOLA SCHOOL 

980 Park Ave., New York 28 
REGIS HIGH SCHOOL 

55 East 84th St., New York 28 
XAVIER HIGH SCHOOL 

30 West 16th St., New York 11 


en 


Ohio 
JOHN CARROLL UNIVERSITY 
University Heights, Cleveland 12 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 
Evanston Station, Cincinnati 7 
ST. IGNATIUS HIGH SCHOOL 
1911 West 30th St., Cleveland 1: 
ST. XAVIER HIGH SCHOOL 


635 Sycamore St., Cincinnati * 


Pennsylvania 
ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE 
Sith & City Line Ave., Philadelphia $1 
UNIVERSITY OF SCRANTON 
333 Wyoming Ave., Scranton 3 
ST. JOSEPH'’S COLLEGE HIGH SCHOOL 
18th & Thompson Sts., Philadelphia 21 


SCRANTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Wyoming Ave. at Mulberry, Scranton 3 


Texas 


JESUIT HIGH SCHOOL 
3812 Oak Lawn Ave., Dallas 4 


Washington 
GONZAGA UNIVERSITY 
Spokane 11 
SEATTLE UNIVERSITY 
900 Broadway, Seattle 22 
BELLARMINE HIGH SCHOOL 
2300 S. Washington St., Tacoma 6 
OE HIGH SCHOOL 
E. 502 Boone Ave., Spokane 11 
MARQUETTE HIGH or. 
212 N. 4th St., Yakim 


SEATTLE senpaantuny SCHOOL 
2440 Interlaken Blvd., Seattle 2 


Washington, D. C. 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 
Washington 7 


GONZAGA ek SCHOOL 
19 Eye St., N 


Wisconsin 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
615 N. llth St., Milwaukee 3 

CAMPION JESUIT HIGH SCHOOL 
Residential High School for Boys, 
Prairie du Chien 

MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 
3401 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3 
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seems to look up at the end, however, 
when new ‘arm policies under Ameri- 
can occupation are introduced and the 
women begin to realize they have a 
place in making democracy work. 

The Legacy of Gabriel Martel, one 
of the Christopher Prize winners, tells 
the convincing story of a lawyer who 
wanted very sincerely to do good. The 
significant point about the story is that 
at every critical point he followed his 
principles and stood firm against big- 
ness and corruption. This may sound 
a bit on the too-pious side, but Marie 
L.. Nowinson tells the story very hon- 
estly and faithfully, and the lawyer 
dloes not emerge as a goody-goody. It 
is published by Appleton - Century 
($3). 

John L. Bonn., S.J., has fictionalized 
the life of Francis MacNutt in House 
on the Sands (Doubleday. $3). Mac- 
Nutt may be remembered as the au- 
thor of the memoirs of a Papal Cham- 
berlain. He had some quite marvelous 
adventures in political intrigues and 
diplomatic set-to’s, and met and was 
friendly with most of the great figures 
of his day, not merely in America but 
all over continental Europe. The story 
is told against the background of the 
fading glory of European nobility, and 
shows how MacNutt’s faith deepened 
with reversals that he met in later life. 

Magic in the portrayal of lands and 
character is featured in Dan Wicken- 
den’s The Dry Season (Morrow. $3.50). 
The story is set in Guatemala; and the 
color, texture and warmth of the land 
are marvelously portrayed in a story 
describing a young man’s arrival froin 
Midwest farm country as a fugitive 
from bewilderment. How the charac- 
ters work upon one another and effect 
the young man’s restoration is set 
forth in a fine delineation of gradual 
human reactions. One of the features 
of the work is the author’s perceptive 
ind loving portrait of the Indians. 


U. S. MopErRN LIFE 


Various aspects of today’s confused 
world are treated with varying de- 
grees of success. The Encounter, by 
Crawford Power (Sloane. $3), is a 
rather gripping story of a too-aus- 
tere priest whose life was directed into 
strange channels by a fateful meeting 
with two shady carnival entertainers. 
He felt a strong urge to follow them 
to a distant city and untangle their 
confused lives, but he couldn’t make 
up his mind whether he was trying to 
play God a little too much. The tale 
means to say, I believe, that through 
his encounter he becomes more warm 
and human. But this development 
doesn’t come off too successfully. It is 
a thoughtful book dealing with an im- 
portant theme but seems a near miss. 

Brendan Gill is an author whose 
first novel we were looking forward to 


with a great deal of interest, but The 
Trouble of One House (Doubleday. 
$3), though beautifully written, turns 
out to be rather unconvincing. It tells 
of Elizabeth Rowan, a woman with a 
great capacity to pour out her love on 
everyone. Her patient, noble love rather 
repels her husband, however, who turns 
for consolation to an affair with a 
nurse. The trouble with the house is 
that the wife is dying and the story 
deals largely with the impression 
made on the children. All in all, it is 
rather like an extended atmosphere 
short story of the New Yorker type. 
Somewhat similar is The Caged Birds, 
ty LeRoy Leatherman (Harcourt, 
Brace. $3), which again gives a child’s 
view of family troubles and of the new 
prosperity which oil brings to the 
town, all screened through a remem- 
brance of his late beloved grandfa- 
ther’s asides on life and its problems. 
Symbolism of an ill-assorted aviary of 
love birds seems rather far-fetched. 

Like a breath of fresh air after these 
two rather morose stories comes Jesse 
Stuart’s Hie to the Hunters (Whittle- 
sey. $3), the story of a young city boy 
who spends some time in the back- 
woods country. Involved is the prob 
lem of mysterious hound-poisonings 
and retaliatory barn-burnings, and 
when the city boy refuses to return 
home with his father, he precipitates 
a teud between Plum Grove and 
Greenville. This has fresh outdoor 
charm about it, and the attractiveness 
of down-to-earth characters. Though 
written largely about boys, it is not a 
juvenile work. 

Homeward Borne, by Ruth Chatter- 
ton (Simon & Schuster. $3), treats of 
the adjustments that must be made by 
both the American mother and he 
adopted Jewish refugee son. Shx 
brings a certain amount of unhappi 
ness to all concerned because she feels 
compelled to compensate for her rejec- 
tion of a Jewish suitor whom she had 
loved as a young girl. The plot is the 
main interest, as the characterization 
and setting are vague and sketchy. 
But Miss Chatterton, better known as 
actress than author, has done a credit- 
able job and is, as we say, an author 
to watch. 

Somewhat similar to Hie to the 
Hunters is The Boys from Sharon, by 
Louise Field Cooper (Harper. $2.75). 
Into an austere and slightly decayed 
old home in a New England university 
town come two small boys. They com- 
pletely upset the routine established 
by a widow who rules her small do- 
main and half the city enterprises with 
her iron hand and acid tongue. The 
author manages unobtrusively to etch 
a sharp picture of one segment of New 
England life as the story unfolds. 

Ann Birstein won a Literary Fellow- 
ship Award with her Star of Glass 








‘two Engrossing 
NEW BOOKS 


QUEST OF CERTAINTY, Oy John A. Cass. 
Inspirational literature at its finest— 
an optimistic volume that examines 
for us the old and new philosophies, 
and answers the questions that per- 
plex our generation—“Do we live ina 
pointless world?” “Where shall we 
look for security?” “Why does the 
Creator permit us to suffer?” “Is there 
a lasting remedy for crime, war, 
bigotry and injustice?” 

216 pp., $2.50 


PETER AND PAUL, APOSTLES, by Isidore 
O’Brien, O.F.M. Scholarly acumen and 
literary skill combine to make this 
modern narrative of the Acts of 
Apostles appealing alike to the gen- 
eral reader and the student of church 
history. A fresh treatment of the 
struggle of the infant Church, the 
book covers the three great missionary 
journeys of the Doctor of the Gentiles 
in vivid and authentic detail, and out- 
lines for the reader the work of the 
Apostles as they assembled, discussed 
and decreed, and announced the gos- 
pel before rulers and peoples. 

440 pp., $3.50; paperbound, $2.75 
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(Dodd, Mead. $3.75). The heroine 
rejects her mother’s plans for conven- 
tional marriage and takes a job as sec- 
retary to the rabbi of a Manhattan 
synagogue. As the story develops, the 
girl deepens in her religious motiva- 
tions, while recognizing at the same 
time that the rabbi is proud, egotistic 
and cold-hearted. Whether the girl’s 
religious convictions can stand up un- 
der this revelation is rather ambigu- 
ous. The novel is a good job of social 
criticism connected with a specific re- 
ligious group. 

Son and Stranger, by David De- 
marest Lloyd (Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.50), is a simply written story of a 
middle-aged couple who go to visit 
their soldier son’s grave in England 
The trip brings them to a realization 
of the emptiness of their own mar- 
riage. When they attempt to take his 
illegitimate son back home with them, 
the conflict engendered between them 
and the boy’s mother wakens them to 
self-knowledge and the hope that they 
can rebuild their marriage. It’s a smal] 
book and a good one. 

In a novel with a strange title, 98.6, 
by Leon Z. Surmelian (Dutton. $3), 
we have the saga of Daniel Moore’s 
fight with tuberculosis. After failures 
and relapses, he comes to realize that 
“the road along which he had to travel 


to grace and sanctification was the 
way for discovering and knowing him- 
self, and he felt that in his search for 
health he had found something much 
greater than health—he had found his 
soul and his God.” This important 
theme is somewhat hampered by ex- 
cess of clinical descriptions, yet there 
is a certain simplicity of approach 
which gives it merit. 

Two humorous novels may be com- 





mended. In Professor Fodorski (Dou- 
bleday. $2.75), Robert Lewis Taylor 
tells in a smoothly running fantasy, 
spiced with satire, the story of the 
Americanization of Stanislaus Fodor- 
ski. The Professor, fleeing dictatorship 
to teach in an American university, 
becomes a football enthusiast, an en- 
cyclopedia of football facts. When the 
regular coach dies, there is a general 
demand for Fodorski. He introduces 


A definitive study of the pre-conversion life of 
| Saint Ignatius of Loyola by the eminent historian, 
| Editor of the Monumenta Historica Societatis Jesu, 


INFORMATIVE 





SCHOLARLY 





and Dean of the Graduate Faculty of Ecclesiastical 
History in the Pontifical Gregorian University. 


INIGO DE LOYOLA 


by Pedro Leturia, S.J. 
(Tr. Aloysius J. Owen, S.J.) 


| The psychology of the Saint’s conversion; new light 
| on the genesis of the Spiritual Exercises; the back- 
ground of customs and events of sixteenth century 


AUTHORITATIVE | Spain. 





$4.50 


LE MOYNE COLLEGE PRESS 


Dept. F, Syracuse 3, N. Y. 








IN TIME FOR CHRISTMAS! 


Two new Catholic Visual Education filmstrips 
to illustrate the true meaning of Christmas. 





THE FIRST CHRISTMAS 

as told through famous masterpieces. 

The story of the birth of Christ is 
told through world-famous paintings 
to emphasize the universal meaning 
of Christmas. Includes works of 
Rembranct, da Vinci, Rubens and 
Fra Angelico. 
Filmstrip (47 frames B&W) plus 
Zeacher’s Manual... . . . $4.25 








THE LIFE OF JESUS 
adapted from the sculptures of 
Mastroianni. 

From the Annunciation to the 
Ascension, these 50 frames portray 
the most important events in the life 
of Our Lord, including miracles, 
parables, Passion and Resurrection. 
Each frame titled. 

Filmstrip (53 frames B&W) plus 
Teacher’s Manual .... . . $4.25 











@ Christmas Orgon and Chimes Album... 3—10" Records—$3.15 
© Write for free catalogue of our other productions ® 
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such novelties as using a slide rule to 
develop a kicker, and finally defeats 
Notre Dame in a post-season game by 
the score of 74-28. This is a freshly 
amusing story, with the Professor as a 
brand new figure against the familiar 
background of the autumnal American 
college scene. The Bump on Branni- 
gan’s Head, by Myles Connolly (Mac- 
millan. $2.50), tells how this appar- 
ently unfortunate accident led Bran- 
nigan to give the Gospel precepts a 
try. He rapidly acquires a reputation 
for sanctity in his practical charity. 
And though people are disappointed 
when he fails to perform any miracles, 
it all winds up with a reconciliation 
between Brannigan and his son Tom, 
who had left home because he thought 
his father was a hypocrite. 


Our Country’s Past 


As in All the King’s Men, Robert 
Penn Warren has again written a very 
thoughtful novel about the stresses 
and passions of political life, in World 
Enough and Time (Random House. 
$3.50). The story is based on a famous 
and lurid trial in Kentucky in the early 
1800’s. An idealistic lawyer falls in 
love with a neurotic young girl who 
has been seduced by his own benefac- 
tor. She agrees to marry him on the 
condition that he kill her betrayer. His 
apprehension, trial, death sentence 
and flight into the wilderness bring 
this long novel to a close. It does pose 
a number of deep questions—the rela- 
tionship between law and justice, the 
struggle against perjury and prejudice 
—and Mr. Warren has written moving- 
ly in his re-creation of time, place and 
mood. 

Conrad Richter continues his fine 
regional novels in The Town (Knopf. 
$3.50), following the changes in our 
“usable past” as the region settles 
down from forest to settlement to 
town. In Concerning Mary Ann, Fa- 
ther Leo R. Ward follows much the 
same scheme, as he depicts the his- 
tory, customs, speech and personalities 
of Irish immigrants who settled in the 
Middle West. The book is outstanding 
for its insistence upon community 
spirit and neighborhood effort. It is 
from the Ave Maria Press ($2.75). 
Little Britches, by Ralph Moody (Nor- 
ton. $3), is a fine study of father-son 
relationship on a ranch near Denver 
in the years 1906-08. And Alfred Le- 
land Crabb continues his series of his- 
torical romances, dealing with an 
earlier period, in Reunion at Chatta- 
nooga (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75). Depict- 
ed realistically are the leaders in the 
rebuilding of the city in Reconstruc- 
tion years after the Civil War. The 
most interesting chapters deal with the 
plague of 1879 and the romantic, if 
dolorous, atmosphere of the city is 
ably recaptured. 
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@ HEAR YE HIM 
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@ IN HIM WAS LIFE 
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@ KNOW YOUR KING 

By Robert F. Grewen, S.J. $2.00 
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@ MAJOR TRENDS IN AMERICAN 
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TALES OF OTHER LANDS 


A half-dozen or so novels set in for- 
eign countries follow. Catspaw, by 
Mary Borden (Longmans, Green. $3), 
is quite a convincing fictional treat- 
ment of how a country can go Com- 
munist. The conviction rises mainly 
from the fact that the story is seen 
through the eyes of a fanatical devotee 
of the party who is so disillusioned 
that he is finally left with nothing ex- 
cept the embers of a class hatred in 
which he has ceased to believe. The 
cruelty of the Nazi domination in a 
south-German town, American efforts 
at reconstruction during the Occupa- 
tion and a quite moving love story, 
make up a sure-fire favorite in Ethel 
Mannin’s Bavarian Story (Appleton- 
Century. $3). The forces in Germany 
after Versailles which led to the rise 
of political fanaticism are depicted in 
The Dead Stay Young, by Anna 
Seghers (Little, Brown. $4). Few of 
her characters are pleasant but all are 
tremendously memorable, and her 
ability to distinguish moral factors in 
politics is clear-sighted. 

Convert English Catholic life among 
the middle classes is the burden of 
The Lost Traveller, by Antonia White 
(Viking. $3). The wealth of family 
detail is quite attractive, but Miss 
White’s treatment of the Catholic side 
of her characters is weak because it is 
limited mainly to externals. Penetrat- 
ing much deeper than externals is The 
White Witch Doctor, by Louise A. 
Stinetorf (Westminster. $3). It is an 
exciting portrayal of a woman’s life as 
a missionary in Africa. The zeal which 
can motivate non-Catholic missionaries 
shines clearly through a novel that is 
convincing as a biography, as indeed 
it seems to be. 

Zeal of another kind dominates the 
story in The Case of Comrade Tulayev, 
by Victor Serge (Doubleday. $3), 
which portrays, with some horrible de- 
tails, the diabolical fanaticism of the 
Communist Party in Russia. 

And another kind of perseverence 
illuminates the story in Wild Con- 
quest, by Peter Abrahams (Harper. 
$3). This is a tale of the hardships 
undergone by a wagon-train of several 
families of Boers in the early nine- 
teenth century and of the idealism of 
two African chieftains who oppose the 
Boers, each group destined to kill off 
the best in the other. It is an historical 
novel of some significance. 

The great mystery of the fictional 
year, of course, concerns the support 
that Hemingway’s readers have given 
his new book. Across the River and 
into the Trees (Scribner. $3) has been 
almost universally damned by critics— 
but it is selling better than any of his 
earlier books. Well, as the old lady 
said when she kissed the cow—about 
tastes.... | Harotp C. GARDINER 
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And a baker’s dozen of miscellanea 


Probably the most important book to 
rate mention under this heading is 
G. K. Chesterton’s The Common Man 
(Sheed & Ward. $3). We are told that 
“no man living by his pen was ever so 
careless as G. K. C. in placing his work 
to financial advantage: he threw on 
one side and forgot more than many 
a well-known writer published.” This, 
then, is a selection of essays which 
have not appeared in any of his books, 
and most of which have not appeared 
in America at all. They are on many 
topics, and all unmistakably Chester- 
ton. I would recommend especially his 
essay on “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” as a wonderful example of 
that keen literary criticism that made 
his study of Chaucer so memorable. 
And almost any of the pieces will 
manifest, as the title piece suggests, 
his love for and faith in the common 
man. 

Three collections of short stories 
come to hand next. They are: Stories 
from Holy Writ, by Helen Waddell 
(Macmillan. $2.75); The Short Stories 
of Conrad Aiken (Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce. $5); and A Table Near the 
Band, by A. A. Milne (Dutton. $3). 
The first are the author’s retelling of 
the familiar stories, which take on new 
life as she invents imaginative details, 
such as Matthew sitting at the customs 
table and wondering if Our Lord will 
be along that day. Though the tales 
appeared originally in a Protestant 
missionary magazine, they but rarely 
betray the fact by their tone. 

The second collection is a strange 
revelation of technical excellence at 
the expense of substance. A great 
number of the tales deal with irra- 
tional states of mind, and too many of 
them seem to take marital infidelity 
for granted. For the student of the 
genre, however, they may provide in- 
teresting examples of structure and at- 
mosphere. The third volume is graced 
throughout by the charm we have 
grown used to expecting in Milne’s 
work, Dealing with trifling experiences 
such as we have all had—the loss of a 
handbag, a family reunion at Christ- 
mas—Milne shows the complex situa- 
tions that can arise. It is all splendid 
fun. 

A good bit of spoofing is provided 
by Osbert Lancaster in There'll Always 
Be a Drayneflete (Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.25). Brilliant writing and equally 
brilliant illustration parody the trans- 
formation of the mythical English 
town through the years, from the Mid- 
dle Ages on. Ponderous historical re- 
search is laughed at, the stately homes 
of England are taken for a hilarious 
ride, and modern progress comes in 
for some hard knocks. 

For drama lovers there is a fine col- 
lection of the dramas on the lives of 


1959 








the saints by Henri Ghéon and Henri 
Brochet, called Saint Anne and the 
Gouty Rector and Other Plays (Long- 
mans, Green. $2.50). The plots are 
not the authors’ inventions, but have 
been taken from the best legendary 
and liturgical sources. The whole col- 
lection is charming in its simplicity 
and reverence. And for modern poetic 
drama, try a reading of a play now 
playing on Broadway, Christopher 
Fry's The Lady's Not for Burning 
(Oxford. $2.50). It’s in a medieval 
setting and tells how a young woman 
suspected of being a witch is saved by 
the mysterious stranger. The verse is 
lovely and amusing all at the same 
time. 

Two volumes of poetry worthy of 
notice are England Reclaimed and 
Other Poems, by Sir Osbert Sitwell 
(Atlantic-Little, Brown. $2.75), and 
Meditations in Verse, by Robert Wil- 
berforce (Catholic Truth Society. $.50). 
The three parts of the first book are 
“England Reclaimed,” a gallery of 
rural English characters, “Foreign 
Parts,” a handful of scenes in Mexico, 
Italy and Provence, and “Poems of 
the Wars,” which become a little shril- 
ler in tone. This may be the proper 
place to mention the fifth volume on 
the same author’s autobiography, No- 
ble Essences (Atlantic-Little, Brown. 
$4.50), which consists largely of 
sketches of famous people Sir Osbert 
met in his professional life. The work 
is undoubtedly one of the finest of 
modern memoirs. 

The second small volume of poetry 
seems to echo the low-keyed intensity 
of feeling that is found in the poetry 
of the Meynell’s, Mr. Wilberforce’s 
friends, and a depth of faith chimes 
throughout the lines. 

Next comes a stirring book, the won- 
derfully adventuresome account con- 
tained in Kon-Tiki, by Thor Heyer- 
dahl (Rand, McNally. $4)—the story 
of a trip by raft in 1947 from Peru to 
the Marquesas Islands—4,300 miles in 
101 days. The trip was made to show 
that 1,400 years ago the Islands could 
have been colonized from Peru. 

Two books about books will bring 
this round-up to an end. A remarkable 
feat is The Popular Book: a History 
of America’s Literary Taste, by James 
D. Hart (Oxford. $5). It traces Amer- 
ican reading habits from the days of 
the Mayflower to those of the Kinsey 
report and is a fine reconstruction of 
the social scene as mirrored in the 
popular book. 

And finally, in Reading for Profit 
(Regnery. $3), Montgomery Belgion 
offers, if in rather pedestrian fashion, 
good hints on “how to read a book.” 

H. C. G. 
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THE WORD 











“Mark well, I have given you warning of 
it” (Matt. 24:25, the last Sunday after 
Pentecost ). 


It was a beautiful red and gold late fall 
afternoon. We pulled up at a roadside 
gas-station just behind a cream-colored 
convertible full of young people in high 
holiday spirits. They were harrying the 
attendant with good-natured banter and 
laughing a great deal more than the occa- 
sion called for. We grinned at them. 
Then, with a full gas-tank, they were off 
up the highway like a rocket. I can still 
see that brave bit of red streamer they 
had tied to their radio aerial as they dis- 
appeared over the hill. We turned off to 
the university and spent the afternoon 
there. 

It must have been six when we drove 
on again, because I remember everything 
had turned to purple and gray and black 
in the wake of the retreating sun. We 
hadn’t gone far before our headlights be- 
gan to spear a lot of highway warning 
signs: “Caution!” and, farther along, “Re- 
duce speed to 30” and finally “Construc- 
tion cut-off 500 feet ahead.” Approaching 
the dangerous turn we could already see 
a knot of parked cars and the probing 
fingers of spotlights. Just on the cut-off 
we were stopped by a broad-shouldered 
trooper and then told to move on. But 
in that moment I had seen over the edge 
where the deep tire marks led. Down at 
the bottom of a small river bed were the 
twisted remains of a cream-colored con- 
vertible. Hanging limp from its sadly 
crumpled aerial was a bit of damp red 
streamer. 

Now please don’t shake your head and 
moralize on the thoughtlessness of youth. 
Perhaps they were careless to have ig- 
nored all those signs. I suppose they were 
so busy enjoying the bright present that 
no warning, however grim, could have 
quite penetrated their minds. But, after all, 
isn’t that what we all do to some extent 
on the highway of life? The very present 
worries and urgencies and joys so engross 
us that we have little time and attention 
to give to where we are going. 

Well, we are certainly driving along 
toward eternity, and in this Sunday’s gos- 
pel Our Lord has planted a warning-sign 
large and clear. He almost frightens us 
with a detailed description of the world’s 
end and the general judgment. His sign 
says: “Mark well, I have given you warn- 
ing of it.” He is trying to attract our at- 
tention, so distracted by the world around 
us, so that we can slow down our earthy 
tendencies, curb our sinful inclinations, 
and prepare to take the turn into eternity 
like a spiritually careful driver. We don’t 


know what lies ahead. But we can read 
the warnings and avert spiritual disaster. 
Now there is only one way to be sure 
you can drive safely on the highway to 
eternity. Keep yourself in the state of 
sanctifying grace. Frequent reception of 
the sacraments will protect and nurture 
this treasure for us all until we have to 
make the safe turn at the cut-off to eter- 
nity. DanliEL Focarty, S.J. 





THEATRE 


HILDA CRANE. For at least twenty-five 
years a relentless and efficient propaganda 
machine has been working overtime sell- 
ing the public the proposition that the 
teaching profession is the bulwark of the 
nation, the conserver of our ideals and the 
guardian of our future. The propaganda 
has been so effective that many of its most 
transparent fictions have come to be ac- 
cepted as facts. In popular belief, all 
teachers, from country schoolmarms to 
Yale professors, are self-sacrificing, almost 
saintly characters who have dedicated 
their lives and talents to training the 
young for useful citizenship. 

Like most parents, I wish it were true 
that all teachers conformed to the ideal 
presented in their publicity. I can’t be- 
lieve they do, however, since I gather 
from reading the newspapers that too 
many of them are Communists or fellow- 
travelers or get arrested for eloping with 
teen-age girls. The newspapers also in- 
form us that the continually mounting 
school budget has been accompanied by 
a steady increase in juvenile delinquency, 
while legions of college-trained adults are 
morally illiterate. 

The veneration of teachers persists, 
however, and is frequently reflected in 
fiction and drama. In recent plays the 
teacher is practically always an altruistic 
soul, gallantly combating the forces of in- 
tolerance and reaction in the community. 
His usual antagonist is the tight-fisted 
businessman who is determined to hold 
taxes down even if it means dousing the 
light of learning. 

In Hilda Crane one character is a col- 
lege professor who is a stinker and a heel, 
while his rival is a successful business- 
man who is honest, decent and charitable. 











JosepH B. Scuvy er, S.J., co-author 
of two books on social problems 
soon to be published, is at present at 
Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

LreonarD J. Scuwerrzer, free-lance 
contributor to many periodicals, is 
at work on a biography of Trotsky. 

Rev. Francis J. Gauuacuer, S.J., 
teaches history at St. Joseph’s High 
School, Philadelphia. 














Both men have been interested in the 
lady involved since she was a slip of a 
girl, the businessman wanting to make 
her his wife, while the professor was gun- 
ning for a conquest. Before either of them 
has his way, the girl leaves the small town 
where they live, bound for New York. 
She is married twice and twice divorced, 
while dabbling in promiscuity between 
and after her marriages. Fed up with a 
life that is empty of spiritual satisfactions, 
she returns to her home town, marries the 
businessman and gives herself to the pro- 
fessor. 

Hilda is a young woman who emerged 
from the educational mills without moral 
ballast, with no sense of direction and no 
social discipline except a token respect 
for outward decency. Samson Raphaelson, 
the author, does not sermonize; he simply 
presents a portrait of a discreet harlot 
against her background. This sufficiently 
indicates the moral tone of the play. 

Jessica Tandy, starred as the title char- 
acter, gives a splendid performance as the 
spiritual waif, and John Alexander is 
fluent as the devoted husband. Beulah 
Bondi and Evelyn Varden, as feuding 
mothers-in-law, are excellent in support, 
while Frank Sundstrom is effective as an 
intellectual cad. 

Arthur Schwarts has given the play a 
handsome production at the Coronet. 
Hume Cronyn directed, and Howard Bay 
designed the sets, both gentlemen fullfill- 
ing their contracts with top-level effi- 
ciency. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





FILMS 











BREAKTHROUGH is Warner Brothers’ 
tribute to the World War II combat in- 
fantryman, and may also be taken as that 
studio’s answer to MGM’s Battleground. 
Where the latter film examined an infan- 
try platoon pinned down at Bastogne dur- 
ing the Battle of the Bulge, Breakthrough 
takes a similar unit ashore at Omaha 
Beach on D-Day and stays with them un- 
til, after weeks of bloody and exhausting 
hedge-row fighting, they help open the 
hole in the German defenses at Saint L6 
through which Patton’s armored divisions 
poured in their drive for Paris. The battle 
sequences are reported to be the most au- 
thentic ever made on a studio sound 
stage. Combined with some effectively in- 
tegrated actual Army combat film, they 
serve to convey the tension and horror of 
modern warfare and the courage of the 
ordinary men who waged it. The picture’s 
fictional framework —the disintegration 
from combat fatigue of a hard-bitten 
company commander (David Brian) and 
the tempering of an unpromising lieuten- 
ant (John Agar) into a leader capable of 


taking his place—is mechanical by com- 
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parison. And the artistically diversified 


types which make up the platoon lack the 


three-dimensional quality of their coun- 
terparts in Battleground. It is nevertheles: 
a commendably uncompromising and un- 
sentimental war picture for the family. 


AMERICAN GUERRILLA IN THE 
PHILIPPINES is a large-scale bobble by 
the usually sure-fielding 20th Century- 
Fox studios. It is based on sound enough 
cinematic material: the personal history of 
a naval officer who took to the hills after 
the fall of Bataan and in the face of tre- 
mendous difficulties and hazards helped 
to organize the Philippine guerrilla move- 
ment. For extra insurance it was filmed 
in Technicolor and in the actual locale of 
the story. However, the script is so per- 
functorily written and strings together a 
series of unrelated episodes in so hap- 
hazard a fashion that adults are likely to 
remain both uninterested and entirely un- 
convinced that the leading actors (Tyrone 
Power, Tom Ewell, et al.) are daring and 
ingenious fighting men or even that there 
is a war going on. The final blow to the 
picture’s credibility is dealt by a large in- 
jection of glamour and romance in the 
inappropriately well-groomed person of 
Micheline Prelle. 


DEVIL’S DOORWAY is a_ new style 
Western featuring a sympathetic approach 
to the much-maligned American Indian. 
For purposes of plot, Robert Taylor is a 
full-blooded Shoshone who returns from 
the Civil War with the Congressional 
Medal of Honor to lead his people in 
their hopeless fight to save their land from 
the encroaching homesteaders and to re- 
sist the Government decree banishing 
them to a reservation. Considering the 
seriousness of its subject, the picture has 
an unfortunate leaning toward anti-realis- 
tic clichés, such as enlisting an ingenue- 
type lady lawyer (Paula Raymond) as the 
champion of the downtrodden and laying 
the blame for its particular conflict at the 
door of a prefabricated villain (Louis 
Calhern) who dupes both sides into acts 
of violence to serve his own ends. None 
the less the film moves along at a good 
clip, and at least occasionally conveys to 
a family audience the tragic reality of the 
injustice with which it deals. (MGM) 


COPPER CANYON is a Western without 
Indians, but it has a discriminated-against 
minority in the persons of a band of Con- 
federate sympathizers who are given a 
bad time in a post-Civil War Nevada 
copper-mining community. It also has a 
group of villains, led by Macdonald 
Carey, who conveniently turn out to be 
the cause of all the trouble; the inevitable 
romance between a dashing Southerner 
(Ray Milland) and a shady lady (Hedy 
Lamarr ) who changes sides in midstream; 
Technicolor photography; and a satisfac- 
tory amount of action for adult horse- 
opera fans. (Paramount) 
Morra WatLsH 





New Associates 


SUSTAINING 
Bascoin, Dr. George W., Toledo, O. 
Feighan, Hon. Michael A., Washington 
DC: 
CoOoPERATING 
Biersach, W. B. Jr., Hollywood, Calif. 
Delaney, Hon. Edward A., St. Paul, Minn, 
Hayward, Franklin A., Toledo, O. 
Johnston, Mr. and Mrs. Richard R., Mav- 
mee, O. 
Kearney, John P., Toledo, O. 
Lawrence, Mrs. Anne O., Alexandria, La. 
Low, Hon. Clarence, New York, N. Y. 
McCarthy, Joseph F. X., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MacDaniels, Mr. and Mrs. Wm., To- 
ledo, O. 
Manley, Rev. Henry C., Bath, Me. 
Mouen, Mr. and Mrs. Grafton, 
mee, O. 
Press and Publicity Committee, Manistee 
Deanery, NCCW, Manistee, Mich. 
Ryan, Harold T., Toledo, O. 
Solon, Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Jr., Toledo, 0. 
Spittler, Dr. F. A., Cleveland, O. 
Sturtevant, Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Jr., To- 
ledo, O. 
Volk, Mr. and Mrs. Walter, Toledo, O. 
Walsh, Hon. Thomas W., St. Paul, Minn. 
Wilkinson, Mrs. J. D., Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Zeis, Nellene, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mau- 


Associate Renewals 


SUSTAINING 
de la Vergne, Jules K., New Orleans, La. 
Reynolds, Mr. and Mrs, Fran, Toledo, 0. 


CoopERATING 
Cavallaro, Hon. Joseph B., Brooklyn,N. Y. 
Coon, Wilbert E. P., Greeley, Colo. 
Degnan, Daniel D., Toledo, O. 
Doyle, Mr. and Mrs. Donald W., New 
Orleans, La. 
Duffey, Warren J., Atlanta, Ga. 
Dunst, Ludwig, Toledo, O. 
Effler, Mr. and Mrs. Erwin, Toledo, 0. 
Golden, Mrs. James, Lykens, Pa. 
Greenley, William F. Jr., New York, N. Y. 
Horrigan, John J., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Iago, John J., Baltimore, Md. 
Luzenberg, Katherine H., New Orleans, 
La. 
McAulay, John J., New Orleans, La. 
Naphin, Francis J., Wilmette, Il. 
Schuster, Rev. Wilfred J., Madison, Wisc. | 
Smyth, Jere E., San Francisco, Calif. 
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